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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


^ In the general introduction to the earlier volumes in this 
^ series, the original editor, Mr. W. E. Doublcday, wrote: 

“This new scries of Handbooks is intended to 
. supplement the larger Manuals issued by Messrs, 
j Alien & Unwin and the Library Assodadon, . . . (It) 
e is issued independently by Messrs, Alien & Unwin, and 
i the range is sufficiently wide to make the volumes 
^ appeal to administrators, librarians, assistants, and 
vS students who intend to sit at the professional examina' 
tions.” 

V Though the main features in the practice of librarian- 
A \ ship are not subject to any great change, rrftny of the 
'^^^details of library administration are under a constant 
^ process of development which seeks impiweracnt, c.g. 

. of methods of cataloguing, of book classification, of shelf 
arrangement, and of service to Wdg^ Those may best 
* be dealt with in small fffCPfi6gi^hs'i^ich may be revised 
at sufficiently frequent intervals. 

There is a special need for up-to-date material for the 
] candidates preparing for Library Association 

examinations, either by private study, correspondence 
course, or, more fortunately for them, at one of the fuU- 
% time schools of hbrarianship, and it is hoped that this 
J scries will prove particulariy helpful to them. It is hopod 
V also that ^e volumes will be found useful to practising 
^ librarians, particularly to those engaged in special depart- 
^ ments, or in reorganhacioo, or revision of library systems 
which have become out of date. 
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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 

LiBRAMAXSiOP docs not call for the precision of a 
machine, cairying; out the same operation with monoto¬ 
nous repetition and identity; but it does call for order 
and system, for without these in library work there 
cannot be efficiency. This is true of all types of library 
from the largest national library to the smallest special 
or village library; and it is the reason for the clcee atien> 
lion that beginners must pve to the learning of the 
routine details of their everyday work. A misplaced 
book or file or rectnd means loss o( time and efficiency 
when that book or file or record is required; and some¬ 
times, as in the case of a misi:Jaced file In a spedal 
liWary of a research department, it may mean the 
holding up of work of many peo|Je, with all the tmtation 
and expense this entails. So, though routine dudes are 
not by any means the end and of libranansbip, they 
are so important to smooth w<^kiiig that efficient 
routine work is rightly in^ted on. 

Though roudne details are not the same in all libraries, 
they are designed in all cases to provide the same or 
aunilar results. They ctMicera, first of all, the stocks 
and In this coUeedve teim are included books, prints, 
maps, manuscripts, serials, periodicals, separates, pamph¬ 
lets, broadrides, lantern slides, micrc^lma, gramophone 
records and any other items any library collects and 
preserves for the use of its clients. The most imp<vtant 
part of the stock is likely to be the books; but this is 

$ 

A* 
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not necessarily always so, as in special libraries connected 
with manufacturing: works or research stations the work 
carried out is ahead of published booics, and the impor¬ 
tant stock may be items from sdcntific periodicals in a 
variety of languages, or abstracts of these, or even 
manuscript reports. Whatever the slock may be, how¬ 
ever, it must be arranged in the library in the senled 
Older prescribed for it when it is not in use. One of the 
first tasks for any new worker in a library is to learn the 
system of arranging stock, which usually means learning 
the outline of the classification scheme in use. Most 
public libraries use the Decimal Glaasificatiwi invented 
by the American librarian, Melvfl Dewey, and firet 
published in very simple form in 1876, since when it has 
been revised and enlarged through fourteen editions to 
become the monstrous volume it is in its latest form. 
Other libraries use other clasrification schemes such as 
that of the American Library of Congrea; or an expan¬ 
sion of the Dewey classification system made by the 
Instiiut Interaationai dc Bibliographic and called the 
Classificati<m Decimole, or Dewey Extended; or the 
Subject Classification invented by the English librarian, 
James Duff Brown; or the Cdon Class system invented 
by an Indian librarian, Ranganathan. The main prin¬ 
ciple of all erf these systems is to divide knowledge as 
contained in books, or written down, into a serio of main 
divisions which do not overiap at any point, and then 
to divide each of the main divisions or into sul> 
classes in greater and greater detail. Classification is a 
subject of major importance to librarians, and one to 
which special attention must be given. 

As will be found, it is an essential part erf a scheme for 
classifying bodts chat each subject is reptesenled by a 
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symbol or mark, a shorthand veraon <rf the name of the 
subject, and a knowledge of these symbols or maris 
grows with practice. They are used whatever the nature 
of the material to be arranged may be, whether books on 
bookshelves, prints or broadsheets in btwes, or papers 
or separates in verrical fil e s 

The first duties of the new librarian are likely to be 
very much c<mccmed with the details of shelf anange- 
ment. A library exists for the benefit of its uscra, and 
during any working day many items are borrowed and 
many others returned, Those borrowed have fi»t to be 
found, and herein lies the need for exact work in 
shelving and filing; and those returned have to be 
replaced in cbdr shelf or file poation. According to the 
type of library, and the number of daily transactions, 
the amount of work of this kind varies. In a busy homt 
reading department of a public lita'ary thcr^ may be as 
many as 10,000 transactians in a single day; m a 
research library of a firm of manufacturers there may be 
as many as r,ooo or as few as half a dozen. In this 
connection a point of great importance to the librarian 
and hb work is whether users of the library have personal 
access to the material or not. If they have, and this 
is the usual arrangement in the hwnc reading depart¬ 
ments of public libraries, there is likely to be much 
displacement of books on the shelves, as the person 
untrained in library method is notoriously careless in 
this respect, This means that there must be a shelf- 
check each day to coirect these displacemeuts, as well as 
the routine duty of returning used bot^ to their |H^per 
places on the shelves. The work is cixnparatively am^, 
particulariy after the main outline of the cla^cation 
scheme in use has been mastered; and it is apt to beccxne 
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monotooDus and tedious, a condition which Invites caie> 
Iea» wori:. It is an essential of good library pK^edee that 
this work should be well done, for reasons already 
touched upon; and an interest may be well sustained 
in those concerned if they make a practice of viating 
other libraries whenever possiWe, and of examining the 
shelves of those other libraries in order to compare work 
in them with work in their own library. 

There is a benefit to be obtained by the young 
librarian in doing this routine shelf work which is not 
sought for and is, in fact, what cbemisu would call a 
by-product. It is that in looking at the same or similar 
books day after day, the descriptive details of these bo<^ 
become fixed in the memory. If the library is well 
stocked and carefully selected, it should contain the best 
books available, and the titles and authors* names bectmie 
well known to the librarian. If he carries this a step 
further, and takes the trouble to examine the contents 
erf a few of them each week, he will do two thing^-^fiist, 
he will increase his personal knowledge; secondly, he 
will become more effident io carrying out bis duties, as 
he will become more and more aWe to help readers who 
ask questi«is about the books they require. 

This ^clf routine work is not only important to the 
library but equally important to the librarian. The more 
he examines books both in his own and in other libraries, 
or in bodtshops or private houses, or wherever he may 
c<xne into contact with them, the more he will build up 
that hook knowledge, and that sense of discrimination 
which comes from it, which are the ball-majk of the 
good librarian. 

The second part of routine work which is HkeJy to 
ei^age the attention of the young librarian is the 
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cataJogu«, and a library wthout a good catalogue is 
deficient in its services^ ai it wiU be asked questions 
which may be within its scope to which it cannot provide 
a satisfactory answer. These who do crossword puazlcs 
find that there is often an interchange of the words 
‘catalogue’ and ‘list’ which supposes them to be 
synonyms—but they arc not. A catalogue, it is true, 
lists the contents of the library, but it does more than 
this, and it is not so much a list as a scries of lists which 
are inter^related to each «her; in short a ‘list’ is 
^plc; a ‘catalogue’ is comiJet. A library catalogue 
is designed to answer any one ctf four main questions 
which may be put to it 

(i) Does the lilwary contain a certain book of 
which author and title arc known ? 

(a) Does the library contain a book of which only 
the title is known ? , 

(3) Has the library any boob by a named autbw? 

(4) What boob docs the library contain on a given 

subject? 

The library catalogue should be aide to answer all th ff ^ 
questions with the possIUe exception of number «- 
In order to answer these questions the catalogue is 
usually divided into two parts, one of them arranged 
in order of subjects, and the other in alpdiabctical Older 
of authois’ names, and soraetimes with titles of books 
intenningled and arranged in alphabetical order of the 
first word of the title other than the definite or indefinite 
article. The part arranged in subject order uses for 
this the symbols for the names of subjects taken frwn the 
system of classificatioii used by the library—the Decimal, 
the Subject, the Library of Congress, or other. These 
symbols are usually numerals or letters or a comMnatioa 
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of the two, and the entnes are consequently amnged 
numencally, or alphabetically and then numerically. A 
key to these symb^ is essential, and this is provided by 
having an alphabetical index of subject names, each 
followed by the classification symbc 4 for that subject. 

If an answer is required for the first need ^ven above 
—Does the library contain a book by a given author with 
a known title?—this is quickly oixained by referring to 
(be author catalogue. If only the title of a boc 4 c is 
known, the authtH* catalogue, if it contains title entries, 
should supply the informaUM), but it is not usual for a 
catalogue to contain aU titles of novels, and it may be 
necessary, therefore, to ccmsult one or other of certain 
worb (k reference which should be available, and of 
which details will be given in a later chapter. The third 
question—What books does the library contain by a 
named author ?—is also answered by a simple reference 
Co the author catalogue. The fourth question is more 
difficult—Wbat bodes does the library contain on a 
given subject ?—-as this means uang the subject or 
classified catalogue. To do this, the first approach is CO 
the alphabetical index Co the classification scheme, 
which, as indicated, should be available for use with the 
subject catalogue, and it is necessary to do this carefuUy. 
Not only mqst one look at the subject name as given, 
but also if necessary, under any alternative names or 
synonyms; and one must remember also that whereas 
some books deal only with one subject, others deal with 
two or more, and pardculais of these more COTiplex 
boob must be given as well as of thoee which deal with 
but one subject, and Chat clearly. At the beginning of 
the study <d librarianship it is sufficient to appreciate 
that this is a subject of great complexity and difficulty.. 
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calling for wide knowledge of books, of books abc«at 
books» and ctf sources of information for its proper 
performance; but the questions chat beginners will be 
called upon to answer will usually be erf the kind that 
can be answered by the iotclligcnt use of the subject 
catalogue and the alphabetical index to it. If a diction¬ 
ary catalogue is provided, this combines all entries in one 
alphabet. 

Again, as with books, library wwkcis should take 
every availaWe opportunity of examining catalogues 
other than those of the library in which they work. In 
some they will find that much greater detail Is given than 
in others, e.g. the catalogue of a large reference library 
will give not only the essential particulais of a book-^ 
author’s name, title, number of edition, date of publica¬ 
tion, and particulars of illustrations—but also size in 
inches or centimetres, number of pages and whether con¬ 
secutive numbering or not, place of puUicadon and 
name of publisher, and poafiWy a note about the boc*, 
or details erf its contents. It is a good plan to know the 
exact and correct cataloguing details of one or two books 
of first importance that should be in aU general libraries, 
and to check the entries for these books in any catalogue 
examined. This is not, erf course, an infallible guide to 
the quality of cataloguing in the library concerned, but 
it 1$ often an indication that can be checked with others. 

The important thing to remember about catalogues 
and schemes of book clasrifi cation Is that they are not 
ends in themselves, but means to an end. That end is 
the provirion <rf facilities for the rapd and intelligent 
use of the library, and it is only in so far as they fulfil 
this essential condition that they are worth the great 
labour entailed In using them. It has been said that 
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the aim of libranaoship is to brin^ order out of chaos, 
and it is only hy this that the details of librariansbip 
can be evaluated. These are m the third part of routine 
duties—those concerned with the relations between 
members of the staff and those who use the library. It 
is usual to refer to those who use Hbranes as ' borrowers,’ 
though ‘readers’ is perhaps a better term. Their 
reladons with the staff vary according to the type and 
size of the library. lo the British Museum, fcr acample, 
there is a wide selecdon of books available for use on 
open shelves. For the use of the remainder it is neces¬ 
sary to know the authors of required works, as the 
British Museum catalogue is an author catalogue onlyA 
Works of reference are providtd for the use of readers 
Co enable them to find authors’ names, however, and 
there is always a librarian on duty at an enquiries desk, 
who will ^ve any asnstance that may be required. 
Books are applied for <m paper slips which are ruled 
to give spaces for catalogue details and the numbered 
desk of ^e reader, and messengers bring the books to 
that desk. This, with slight variadon, is the method of 
most large reference libraries. 

In university libraries the method is nmllar, but most 
books may be borrowed by students and taken away 
frtnn the library for stated periods during tenn time. 
S<»nelimes, in addition to the main univerrity library, 
there are also college libraries, or faculty libraries which 
may or may not be under the directicA of the imiveruty 
lit^arian. University libraries are used mainly by 
members of . the university—undergraduates, post- 

* There are subject loduea to tbe addition made (o the Britiib 
Muietuo library froa iSdo. SvpplenesU are now publiahed at 
fi^-yearly Intervali. 
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graduate students and membos of the staff—who should 
know what they want, and it is a CMimoo thing for 
library method to be explained to new studeota by the 
university librarian at the beginning of each session. 

In special libraries there b close assodadon between 
the librarian and the members of the staff who use the 
coUections. The number of persons udng a special 
lilwary may be very fewj the contents arc likely to be 
hi^y specialised, and the services the librarian is 
called on to perform are of e<^ually high specialisation. 

Public libraries deal with greater numb^ of readers 
than any other type of library. The numbcis are, indeed, 
so great, that the staff-reader association is developed on 
lines which aim at combining high speed of operations 
with complete accuracy. In most cases assodation is 
limited to the charging out of books borrowed, and their 
discharging on being returned, and in many libraries, the 
staff is so limited in numbers that little more than this 
perfunctory service is possil^e. This may be true 
equally as much for the small county htrary village 
centre as for the central lending library of a large city 
with its pos^e 5,000 books borrowed on a ^glc day, 
which may mean twice that number of separate transac¬ 
tions. Methods of mechanising this worit are dcpw being 
tested, which may lead to a saving of staff time which 
could very well be used for other purposes. These 
other purposes arc the very deurable ones of providing 
more and better individual service in the choice of books 
than has hitherto been found posuble in more than the 
smallest proportion of libraries. It is a serrice which 
has been devdoped much more widely in America than 
in England, where it is known as the readei^ adviser 
service. 
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Tbc routine work of libraries, as the beginner finds, 
is divided, then, into the three broad divirions of stock 
and sheif arrangement, the provision of guides to the 
coUcctions, and the staff-reader association. It varies 
much in quantity and in kind according to the type of 
library, and no librarian should remain satisfied with a 
knowledge of his own department or library. He should 
take every opportunity erf widening his knowledge by 
observing the working of other departments and other 
libraries whenever he can. 



CHAPTER ir 


THE PRACTICE OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

At first ^Uncx there appe^ to be little, if asything;, in 
ccsmnon between, for exaTn;i^e, the viUage centre of a 
county library and the central library of a large dty. 
In the one there is a small ccJlection of perbape 250 
books, pos^bly set out in bookcases, possibly only sjmad 
out on tables or benches because bookcases are not 
available, with a voluntary worker in charge to issue the 
books to the handful of people who attend oq the one 
night a week the centre is open to the public; in the 
other there is an impo^g building near the centre of 
the dty, housing a senes of co-ordinated departments, 
each in charge of a qualified litvarian, with a con* 
siderable bookstock, a staff of assistants, some expert, 
some clerical, some trainees, the co-erdmation and 
direction of the wh(^e being carried out by a chief officer 
of the city corporation. little in common, indeed, at 
first glance, but each is ddng essentially the same woric, 
that is, providing for the reading needs of the local 
population. These reading needs are somedmes ample, 
sometimes comjdex; they may appear settled in grooves, 
but the grooves are shallow, and not necessarily penna- 
nent. The essential function of libraries is to provide 
for the book needs of those who use them, and the 
function of llbrarianship ts, on the one hand, to make 
all necessary arrangements, and to carry out all processes 
which will bring the reader and the book he requires 
together and, on the other hand, to take all necessary 
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steps lo conserve the books, to ensure that they are used 
property and not kept beyond the time allowed for loans 
by the library reg^ulaticms. A further duty of an 
essential nature which is special though not exactly 
exclusive to public and county libraries, is to make the 
stock known to readers by a variety of puWidty and 
display methods which are described in a later chapter. 

The natic«ia!, spedaj and unxverrity libraries are used 
for the most part by those who know exactly what they 
want, and are conversant with library method from the 
standpoint of the user of libraries: which is to say that 
they are familiar with library catalc^WS and their 
methods of preparation, and with author and subject 
Irtbliographies. The puUic and county libraries have 
many users who are equally conversant with librarv 
tnethoJ; but the majority of those who use them are 
not so, anrf their reading tastes are often of a most 
elementary kind. Without help or stimulus from the 
library they are likely to remain with restricted and 
narrow powers of bode selection. It is in the field which 
this Slate of affairs creates that libraries and librarians 
can do most useful work in broadening the outlock rA the 
average man and woman, in bringing new and unknown 
interests forward, and in pursuing that course rA 
informal suggestiwi which is Aeir privilege and the part 
they have long fdayed in the proviaon of facHities f<w 
further cducatic®. It has been well said, in recent 
reports dealing with the need for fuUer development of 
schemes f*x further education, that much good work 
has been done in the past by agencies not directly or 
professedly educaticnal, rA which public libraries are an 
important member. 

The use made of public l^>raiie5 divides broadly into 
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three main streams—firet, education; secondly, cuJliire 
and ioformadon; and thirdly, recreation. The terms do 
not exclude each other: what is educational for one 
may be culture for another or even recreatkai for a 
third; but the broad divisicn of the bookstock of public 
libraries into the two groupings of fiction and non*hctioo 
is the usual way of separating recreation frmn the other 
purposes of book reading. It is not a satisfactory separa¬ 
tion, as there is probably much more to be gained by 
the reading of the WAks of famous authois of past days 
such as Scott, Dickens, George EUot, Jane Austen, 
Wells, Ki|^og, Galsworthy or, of our own day, such as 
Charles Morgan, £. M. Forster, J. L. Hodsm and 
D, L- Murray, than many erf the volumes of highly 
coloured and often inaccurate iMographies which rank 
as non-fiction. The test of reading is its effect on the 
mind, and the reading of books which add (o the sum 
of our knowledge, help us to understand the werking of 
the mind—our own and othen—and asast us in 
devtXopifig our powers of reasoning and our sense of 
discrimination, can have nothing but good effect, and 
is not to be belittled by the patronising manner in which 
the reading of ' novels,* grouped as a ienrr and with no 
distmetion between the good and the bad, is sometimes 
treated. The reading of the great novels of English 
literature has its p^ace in the educating of the human 
mind just as firmly established as the reading of history 
or philosophy, to which subjects, and many otbeis, it 
can add its quota erf commentary. 

In subjects which are educational from the standpoint 
of school and college—the arts and the sciences which 
make up the vast accumuUticm of knowledge as con¬ 
tained in the public library has much to offer. 
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A maia fuoction of the science of librarianship is the 
selection of books, and it is the duty of the lihrariaD to 
take each subject in turn, And out what books are 
availaUe in each of these subjects, and from personal 
examination of the bocdcs themselves, and a careful study 
of those books^bout-books called bibliographies, by 
discussions with experts, by consulting the reading lists 
cMnpUed oa. these subjects by acknowledged autborid^ 
on them, by considering the expressed needs of readers, 
and by examining the stock of other libraries, to deter¬ 
mine which bocks are likely to be of greatest service to 
his own library and his own town or county. It is work 
that calls for close study and perdstent care ; it must be 
done for each class of book in turn; and then it must 
be the subject of frequent revision so chat the inaccurate, 
the misleading or the out^f*date may be removed and 
its place ••^aken by new acquintions. Part of this 
revision is brought about by the weekly examination 
^ nodcea of new publications— hook, reviews in literary 
and sdendhe periodicals, publi^rs* catalogues and 
announcements, book lists compiled for dreulation by 
the Naticftial Book League, and by other libraries ; part 
of it, particularly in the hcane reading departments of 
libraries, is done by a shelf check which never ends, 
proceeding from class to class in turn. Only in this way, 
and by this constant attention to booksCock, can the work 
of any library be made fully effective; and in the case 
of books on sdentihe and technical subjects its impt^* 
tance cannot be too greatly emphasised, as new 
discoveries, new inventions, the perfecting of new 
processes and the constant changes that are so marked 
a feature of our mechanical age supersede the proc^sa 
and supplement the theories of the textbooks, which may 
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become only too quickly misleading or inaccurate or 
incomj^ete. An example of this is to be found in the 
recent development in architecture and building of the 
unit system and the processes incidental to prefabrica¬ 
tion. The world shortage of materials, once profuse, 
necessiutes the use of new materials, which in turn 
call for new or adapted processes, and this gives the name 
by which the unit system is sometimes called, namely 
‘ adaptive.’ 

There is not the same need for constant and wary 
supervision of stock in other main divisions of know¬ 
ledge. Philosophy and psychology do not change as 
subjects, and though modem j^ilosophers and psycholo¬ 
gists publish their new or modi^d theories of the working 
of the human mind, these supplement but do not 
supplant the writings of the earlier philosophers. 
Common law does not change, though statute law may 
and does. The classical writers of the ages remain a 
bulwark against change in a changing worid; a play 
of Shakespeare’s may be easier to read in a modem 
edition than in the first folio edition, but its sense and 
content are in no way changed, and its message k the 
same for us who read it now as it was for those who 
heard It at the * Globe ’ some 350 years ago. 

Revision, pruning, substitution, supplanting of book- 
stock, all have their place in the science of librariatuhip, 
and there can be no end to these processes in a library 
for home reading; but certain works no Itmger d^irable 
as guides must be pirserved for reference or for historical 
purposes, and the Utrarian in his daily work must take 
account of this abo, that he may conserve when he 
should. There is an essential difference in the service 
performed by placing books on open shelves where they 
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are available to aJJ, aod supplying to a reader a particubr 
book or edition of a bo<^ aaked for by bim. Even here, 
though, the safeguard should be adopted oi pasting a 
note in outKif-dace books describing their inaccuracies 
or shortctHnioga 

Librarianship as a science and as a profession is 
design ed , among other things, to methodise the selection 
and display of boob, and to ^ve guidance in choice 
where this is desired. It is in methods of, display, the 
provisitm reading lists, and personal guidance that 
Ubrarianship gives its best service as an agency for the 
education and culture of the mind, and though the terms 
‘education* and ‘culture* are as unpopular with men 
and women to-day as the mutual improvement societies 
so respected a generation or two ago, they are just as much 
need«l and wanted as ever they were. But the average 
approach ^ them b a personal one, and nothing is likely 
to cause greater erabanassment to the librarian than the 
proffering of unwanted help. At the same time it must 
he realised that access to ^e shelves of a lUirary with 
anything from 10,000 to 50,000 volumes from which to 
choose is not an unznixed blesang to the average reader, 
and (hough the classified order of the books on the 
shelves is ccsmpletely intelligible to the librarian, it may 
be nothing more than mumbo-jumbo to the would-be 
reader. This is the reason for the popularity of the 
‘returned boob’ shelves, on which are fdaced boob as 
they are returned to the library after being besrowed 
foe homt reading. Many readers do not move far away 
from these shelve, their argument bmg that if sc«neone 
else has found a hock w<Hth taking hcane, it may suit 
them equally well. Two methods are in use to ovcrcMne 
this difficulty. The first is to have small displays of 
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books, each disp^Ey dealing with a subject, a country, 
or an author, and arranged al<»gadc a poster or jnclorial 
background which describes the display. This often leads 
a reader to an interest in an unknown and hitherto 
untried field. The second is to have an enquiries desk, 
with an invitation to readers to ask for what help they 
may require; and in the hands of a well qualified and 
sympathetic librarian the w>Tk done from a desk of this 
kind can rapidly develop into an important feature of 
the service. 

The UM of libraries for recreation b literally enorrnous. 
There are millions of people who obtain thur most 
satisfying relaxation throu|^ reading, mainly the reading 
of noveb, bnography and books of travel, thou^ not 
coohned to these classes of bocdcs. The pcovidon of a 
constant diet of detective stories or westerns or love 
stories may be cemridered as a service hardl^ requiring 
a local government department to be responsible for it- 
But two un|x>rcant points must be borne in mind when 
this matter is under con^dcration. The first s that the 
level of mental attainment varies contiderably in adults 
as in children, and what is the l^htest effort for one 
person may be an exercise of much effort to another, 
and to concentrate the attention of the mind over a 
period of hours in the reading of a book, however light 
in tone, if this is the limit of understanding, must be 
beneficial. The other point is that many readem, after 
a period of serious study, enjoy very greatly the relaxa¬ 
tion of reading a piece of fiction of a chosen type. 

These are some of the important details of the practice 
of Ubrarianship. There are othera that may involve 
media other than books; but the main features of 
librarianship are those which concern the reader-book 
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rd&tionsbip in all its many ranges, and at all of its many 
levels. Librarian^p is not scmetbing which can be 
learnt in a course of study and then be conndered a 
floished product, capable of all calls that may be made 
OQ it. It is rather the learning of a method of worsting, 
which requires constant exerdse to keep it In £t 
condition and able to meet the calls of many varied kinds 
that arc made upon it in day-to-day work. And this 
day-today work may be in a large dty library, or a 
branch library of town or county, or a village centre. 
The large dty library will have the material within its 
own walls to meet most if not ail of the calls made on 
it; the branch of a town has the central library to which 
it can refer what is beyond its scope; the county branch 
library of whatever site, from the regional branch to the 
smallest village centre, has the resources in material and 
expert stalf^of the county library hcadquartere, to which 
it can refer what is beyond its scope. 

General resources do not end even here, as all libraries, 
great and smaU, lie within the working of the Ilegi<mal 
library Bureaux (described In a later chapter) which, 
briefly, are organised to arrange loans from library to 
library, and, in effect, bring within the reach of all users 
of libraries a bookstock running into millions of volumes. 
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THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

Tbb library committee and the source from which CMnes 
the money to pay for the service are always closely 
associated. For the National Libraries—the British 
Museum and others—the source is the national 
exchequer, and the committee of management, or 
Board of Trustees as it is called, is app^nted by a 
Mimstcr or a Department of State. For univeraty 
libranes, the Hbraiy ccanroittee is a committee of the 
council of the university. For special libraries there may 
be a committee of the governing body, such as the 
Council of the library Association, which a house 
and library committee or, in the case of a special library 
of a bu^ness firm, the supervision may be allocated to 
an officer of the company such as the Chief of the 
Research Department. 

In the of public libraries, town and county, the 
governing body Is known as the library Authwity, the 
name given in Acts of Parliament dealing with put^e 
Ubrarics. For cCKinfics and the county libraries, the 
library Authority is the county council. For towns it is 
the local council, or corporation as it may be called if the 
town is also a county borough, or a city which has 
recrived a grant of incorporatiw^; and the local council 
may be a county borough council, a borough council or 
an urban district coundJ. The powers possessed by 
towns are identical, whatever the status of the town may 
be, with the exception that some towns have additional 
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special rights or privileges which come fresn the tenns 
of special local Acts of Pariiamcnc, and apply to these 
towns only. 

Most, though not aU, local authoritie9<^thac is county 
councils, county borough, borough and urban district 
coundla^having many kinds of responribilities and 
activities, cany out their duties through a system of 
cOTimittecs. Each department of work, or group of 
departments, is directed by a committee appwnted by 
the authority for that purpose. In counties the hbrary 
committee must be the education committee, or one of 
its sub-committees, as this is laid down as an obligation 
on county councils by the Public libraries Act of 1919, 
the first and only general Act which deals with county 
libraries in England and Wales. In towns the cemmittee 
is usually appointed for the one purpose of managing 
the librai^ or libraries, and is called the Public Libraries 
Gonmittee; but sometimes the work is joined to other 
local authority w^k such as the management of 
museums, and its name is extended to include this 
additional function. Occaricaially the duties of the 
committee are wider sdlJ, including, for examj^e, the 
management of art galleries or public parks. In practice, 
it is better to have a committee with a single broad 
function, as otherwise a tendency may develop to give 
preferenUal treatment to one of the canmittee’s functions 
at the otpense o( the otheis. 

There is a clause in the 1919 Public Libraries Act 
which allows borough councQs or urban dUcrict coundls 
(but not county borough councils) to refer their powers 
under the Public Libraries Acts to their education cem- 
mittee, and in one or two cases, e.g. the Borough of East 
Ham, this has been done. It is not a power likely to be 
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exercised much in the future, mc« the Education Act 
of 1944 has terminated the existesce of all education 
committees of local authorities other than those of county 
councils and county boroughs. 

The powers of local authorities to estaUish puMic 
libraries are contained in Acts, of ParliamcDC. For 
England and Wales the main statutes are thcee <^1892 
and 1919; for Scotland they are the Public Libraries 
Acts of 1887 1920 for towns, or burghs as they are 

usually called, and the 1918 Scotd^ Education Act for 
Scottish County Libraries; for Northern Ireland they 
are the Irish Public Libraries Act^f 1855 and the Public 
libraries (Northern Ireland) Act of 1924, as amended 
in 1947. These Acts of Parliament set out in preose 
terms exactly what may be done, what cost can be 
incurred, what may be provided, and how the work is to 
be governed. All the Acts withhold from public 
library committee which a local authority may appoint 
the power to raise a rate or to borrow money^ which 
powers are r^iidly rcseived to the local authority itself. 
AH puUic library Acte are ‘ permisave *; that is to say, 
it is not oblatory that local authorities shall estaUish 
public libraries. The library ciHnmittee, then, is a sub* 
committee of the education committee for all county 
libraries; it may be the education emnmittee for towns 
of lower status than county boroughs; for all other 
towns it is a standing committee of the authority (i.e. a 
committee which goes on from year to year, in contrast 
to a sperial commirtee which comes to an end when the 
work it has been appointed to do has been completed), 
with functions that deal rithcr with libraries coily, or 
with libraries and other affairs such as museums, art 
galleries or parks. It is the usual procedure for local 
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authoricks to ^ppcAnt all ch^ standing c<xmnlctMS at 
the first meeting following the annual election of 
councillors, one-third of whom must retire each year, 
either to bo re-elected or supplanted, and the business of 
electing committees usually follows the election d the 
Mayor (or Lord Mayor) or Chairman of the Council. 

At the time of electing the standing ccanmlttees the 
local authority sets out what are to be the powers and 
duties of each of the ccminiitteo and, according to the 
Acts of Parliament, or statutes as they are usually called, 
which set out the powers d the local authority for each 
of its functions, the authority states which of its powers, 
if any, it delegates to the c«nmjttee. S^nedmcs, for 
public library woric, the local authority delegates all of its 
powcr^^wiih the exception, of course, of those relating 
to raising a rate or borrowii^ m<mey"$omedmc8 sane, 
rarely nooe. 

In the of county libraries, referred by statute to 
the education cconmittee, that conminee may appoint a 
sub-conmittee to deal with the county library only, or 
it may place the library work under one of its existing 
sub-conmittees, such as that for higher education, or for 
further education, In which case the sub-conmittee con¬ 
cerned may decide to deal directly with library affairs, 
or appoint a committee to deal with them which, as a 
tub-committee of a sub-committee, would be referred 
to as a minor sub-committee. Education committees 
must, by statute, consist partly of members of the local 
authority (coundHocs) and partly of persew who are not 
members the local authoity, referred to as co-opted 
members. These coopted .members of conmittees have 
fuE rights of debate and of voting on the committees 
of whidi they are members, but no power of any kind 
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on die local authority itself. They are usually chosen 
because they have ^>edal knowledge of the subject of 
education (or, in the case of other conunittees, of the 
subject matter of such committees); for example, if there 
is a university or univeruCy college in the area of the 
education committee it is usual to appeant the vicC' 
chancellor or principal to membership. 

Local authorities must appoint co-opted members on 
certain ccanmictees, and they have the power of appoint* 
ing them on others e.g. the library committee. In the 
case of public libraries, there 5 much to be said In 
favour of co*option of specialists to assist in book 
selection, a main function of library organisation, where 
their advice and expert help can be of great value. The 
disadvantage of appointing them is that they have 
neither vwce nor vote in the deliberations of the local 
authority itself which, for most public libra^jfes, is the 
last werd in all its important affairs. There is no 
generally accepted view on this matter. Many public 
library committees have coopted members, many have 
not. 

The work of the library committee divides into three 
broad groups of type of business. The first is concerned 
with matteia over which the committee has had full 
powem delegated to it by the local authority. These 
are usually concerned wkh the essential details of 
management—the approval of book purchases; the 
pasring of accounts for these and fev all the ordinary 
necessaries such as fuel, cleaning materials, stationery 
and office eqmpnent; membership and use of the 
libraries; the holding of lectures and cchlbitioos; reU* 
tions with other organisations such as (in towns) the 
education ccxnmittee, the o^muoicy centres, the rural 
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community association, drama societi«s, Uierary societii^ 

andothas. These matters wiU jKobaWy, either montUy 

or from time to time, be the subject of report to the 

council. . , !_• i_ • 

The secccd type of committee business is that which is 
within the scci« of the ycai^s work, for which the nc^ 
sary funds are available in the budget for that yc«, but 
not within the powere delegated to the ccenmictec by the 
council. Such matters usually relate to all separate items 
cosiii« ^50 or more, and may include painting and 
decorating of buildings, purchase of items of fuimture, 
the carrying out ctf structural alterations to buJdmg^ 
the appointment of senior members of the staff and, 
generally speaking, matters of a special kind, cwtside 

general routine buanesa These arc carefully considered 

by the committee, along with any neci^ c«npetitive 
estimates nf cost received frean firms of cOTtrac^ In 
the case of painting and decoratioo, altera^ws to 
sinicturcs and matters of a amilar nature, ih'we vnii 
have been surveyed by the engineer or ar^itecu«f ^e 
authority, who will have prepared the details the 
form of a spcdfication for the use of firms of cont^^^ 
on which they can base their offers (or tendo^ for 
c^ng out the work. It is the usual 
lendert for the carrying out of such wede to be submitted 
unopened to the committee concerned, and to be opwett 
and listed at ameetiM of the committee. The committee 
then consider the details and, unless there is seme very 
good reason against it, the practice is to accept ^ lowest 
^ce or tender which has been suteniiced As the power 
to accept or reject is usually retdned by the councai, 
Che committee cannot finally accept, but ma^es a recom- 
mendadOT embodying its views, which will be put to the 
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coundl at its next meeting- This type of business is 
referred to as 'matters requiring confirmatioa by the 
Authority.' 

The third type of business relates to new work not 
within the scope either of the powers delegated to the 
committee or ^ the budget of estimated expenditure o( 
the yearis work. It may be ccmcemcd with a proposal to 
carry out a plan of reorganisadoQ, or the setting up of 
a new sendee, or the purchase of a rite for a proposed 
new branch library. Mattere of this kind are usually 
the subject of a special report fresn the committee to 
the council, and if they arc likely to involve expenditure 
in the current year they will also be the subject of an 
application to the hnance cwnmittec for a supplementary 
euimace. 

Towards the end of each i^ndal year, the committee 
|Hxpares its estimate or budget c»f proposed expenditure 
for the financial year next following, a subjea to be 
conridered in greater detail in a later chapter. This 
estimate of expenditure goes frem the library cwnmittcc 
to the finance cconmittee, who review the estimates ^ 
all committees and, either with or without alteradoo, 
submit the details and totals of all the committee 
estimates to the council for approval. This is the neces> 
sary step that must be taken before the amount to be 
collected from aU ratepayers can be assessed, and the 
details in each list of ccanmittee headings must not be 
varied in any way without the express sanction* of the 
finance committee, and possibly of council. 

Procedure in committee work is carried out under a 
well-tried system- The clerk or secretary (for town 
library committees usually the town clerk; iot county 
libraries the director of education) summons the meet- 
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ings usually on a seCtled and regular day aC a seuled and 
regular dme. Sometimos the summons is special; but 
with local authorities regular meetings are fixed fw a 
year ahead and entered in an official diary which is 
circulated to all members the authority, who are 
expected to attend the meetings of the ctmunittees of 
which they are members as noted in the diary. As a 
reminder, and to give notice of any alterations or 
additional meetings, it is a common practice for town and 
county clerks to send each week a card in the form of 
a calendar for the ftJlowing week, with all committee 
meetings noted on it, to all members of the auth^icy. 
In addition to this, sane clerks send* out to members of 
committees an agenda paper of the business to be done 
at each'meeting, which members are expected to bring 
to the meetings. Sometimes this is not done, but the 
agenda ^pers are | 4 aced on the committee room table 
immediately before the meeting takes pdace. A chmrman 
is appointed at the first meeting of each new committee 
after the annual elections of counciUors, and he presides 
at all meetings if he Is present Some ennmittees also 
appeal a vice-chairman who presides in the absence of 
the chairman. If neither chaimiaa nor vice<hainnan 
is present the members attending the meeting appoint 
one of themselves to act as chairman for fhar meeting 
only. The town clerk (or director of education, as the 
case may be) cv* his lepresentative attends to take notes 
(minutes) of the proceedings. 

Business is dealt with in orderly fashion, item by item, 
as given on the agenda paper, invarialriy the first item 
being the reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
which, if they are approved, are signed as correct by the 
chairman and beoHne a record which may not be 
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questioned. The second usual item is to deal with 
jnactera arising out of the minutes. Other items include 
the a^^>rDval of accounts for purchases during the 
previous month, the submmon of the departmental 
report of the chief officer—for puUlc libraries the chief 
librarian or the county librarian—the list of required 
items to be purchased for which sanction Is needed; 
and then follow the non-routine items such as special 
purchases, staff appointments, recommendations as to 
new fields of work, and so <m. The clerk to the cofti' 
mittee takes notes of all matteia for minudng purposes, 
and of committee decisions which are made by the 
voting of the members present, a show of hands and 
count being taken whenever neccaaary. When the com¬ 
mittee is equally divided on any special item, the same 
number of members voting for and against it, the dhai^ 
man has a casting vote to decide the issue. If bst decides 
not to use this voce, the particular item is ‘ not carried,’ 
and themforc is not proceeded with. 

There is no eascndil difference in ^ocedure of library 
committees whether they are standing committees of a 
town council, or sub-committees of the education com¬ 
mittees, as in counties. Matteis decided by the com¬ 
mittees which require confirmation go, in towns, to the 
town council, and in counties to the county education 
committee. In the case of county education ctKxunitcees, 
there are certain powers which the county council may 
not have delegated, and these will require the additional 
confirmation of the county council. 

Twice at least during each year the work of the 
puUic library, whether of town or county, comes to the 
notice of the local authority. The first is when the 
annua! budgets are submict^, to vdiich reference has 
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already been made; the second is when the annual 
report of the library committee U submitted. The annual 
report Is an important document, as it relates, in nar¬ 
rative and statistical form, the details o( the work of the 
libraries during the past year, and it is often used to tell 
not coly what has been done, but also what remains to 
be done. Some library committees do not submit an 
annual repon, but their organisation is the poorer for 
its absence. 

In county library organisation, because of the wide 
area covered, it is sometimes the practice to appoint 
local committees to supervise the work of bran^ or 
regional libraries of the county library. This is a good 
method of develo^g and keeping a keenness of local 
interest in the working of the bran^ Local committees 
are appointed by the county library ommittce, who 
specify ^carefully which powers axe to be exerdsed 
locally and which are to be referred for consideration to 
the county library committee. It is the practice 
for the coiutty lil^'arian to attend or to be represented 
at meetings of local library coramitte«. 

There may be special variations in procedure in 
different {daces, but in the main, library committee work 
proceeds in the manner described. 
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CHAPTER {V 


PUBUG LIBRARY SYSTEMS OP GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Much has bc«n writtea about the public libraries of 
Great Britain ance Edward Edwards* jHoncer work, 
Memoirs of Libraries, was puUished in two volumes in 
1859-^a work much used by writers of the earlier text- 
bo^s of librarianship. The Library Association has 
published many worits ^ce its foundation in 1877^ 
and other important source-books include the annual 
and special reports <rf the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust; the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Public Libraries of 1927; the library As^odation 
Survey of Public Libraries oi 1938 ; and the McColvin 
report of 1942. They tell a story of great progress in 
developing an idea; but they emphasise that progress 
has been very uneven in. its distribution. 

The first Public Libraries Act was passed in the year 
1850, this applying to England and Wales only. The 
first Scottish and Irish Act was passed in 1853. The 
Act of 1850 encountered much (^position in its passage 
through Parliament, one objection being that the spread 
of popular educati<Ki would be harmful to the well-being 
of the country, as it would have an unsettling effect 
the labouring classes, who might be tempted to think 
that Jack was as good as his master; and another that, 
as some of the speakcre against the Bill had, so they said, 
neither need nor use for books, these were quite unneces¬ 
sary, and the provision of puWic libraries would be a 
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waste of public moDcy. No attempt was made to make 
the Acts compulsory. TLeir adoption, and the spending 
of public money in providing local library services, was 
left to the wish and will of local residents j and the 
early Acts stipulated that a local pdl of ratepayeis must 
be taken to ascertain the majority opinion. Another 
curb was that the amount that might be spent by any 
local authority on this woric was limited—at first to id. 
in the £, and later to id. in the £ of rateable value. 

The first public libraries Acts were passed before the 
statutes which created county councils (1889) and made 
the education of all boys and girls compulsory (1870). 
The idea behind the agitation for public libraritt was the 
need to provide reading matter for those who could not 
afford to buy books themselves, a need which bad already 
been demonstrated by the opening in many towns of 
artisan^ libraries and mechanics* institutea, which 
provided the use of books and newspapera for member* 
at a small charge ; but, successful though these were, 
they were insufficient to meet the ever increasing demand 
for books. 

The first Act limited expenditure to ^d. in the £ of 
rateable value, and did not allow any part of this to be 
spent on the purchase of books which, it was supposed, 
would be forthcoming from wellwishers of the move¬ 
ment. This proved to be an error of judgment, and 
later Acts amended conditions to allow books to be 
purchased, and increased the rate limit to id. in the £. 
The unit for adoption of the Acts, until 1919, cc®tinucd 
to be the parish or the town (borough or urban district). 

Local adoption of the Public Dbrari« Acts and the 
estaUishment of libraries did not proceed at anything 
like the speed which bad been anticipated by the leaden 
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of the movemeat. By the year 18S9 the number of 
adoptions was only forty*six; but from that date onward 
there was a much increased race of progress, due to a 
variety of causes. First, there was the putting into 
operation of the EducadonAct ctf 1870, the first com* 
pubory Education Act to operate in En^nd and Wales; 
secondly, there was the founding of the Library Assoda* 
don scs^ years later, and the publicity for library 
alTairs which this lm>ught and has sustained; thirdly, 
but not until the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
there waa the series of benefactions from Andrew 
Carnegie, the Scottish-Amedcan millionaire, whose gifts 
to numerous towns for the erection of public library 
buildings has made the teim ‘Carnegie library’ a 
commonplace; and fourthly, there has been cominuance 
of the worit begun by Andrew Carnegie by a Trust, 
founded and financed by him, called the-jCamegic 
United Kjng;dom Trust, which established experimental 
county iilMTirics during the period 1915-18, thus giving 
impetus to the need for a new Public Libraries Act 
to enable county coundls to become library authorities. 
The new Act was required also to meet the equally great 
need for removing the rate limitation of expenditure 
on libraries. Of these twp needs it is hard to say which 
was the greater, for, without new legislation, the 
development of the county library movement, begun so 
promisingly on Caincgic Trust money, was completely 
blocked; and the 1914-tB war had so reduced the 
spending value of money that the fixed income, in all 
but a very small number of established public libraries, 
was quite inadequate even M cany on the existing service, 
and any cctension—and at that time great extensions 
in pubUc education were much in favour—was out of 
the question. 
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The coming into operation of the 1919 Act wa^ an 
event of the greatest possible impoftance to public 
libraries in England and Wales. Immediate needs 
requiring additional ino(Hne» due to the fall in the 
purchase value <A the pound, were able to be financed, 
and new or faeld^up projects became possible of accom* 
plishmeni. Movement in every direction has taken j^ace 
since chat year, and it is true to say that for book 
supply, staff conditions and general service matters 
there have been improvements on an extensive scale in 
many libraries, though, unfortunately, not in all of them. 
Improvement has not been accomplished everywhere, 
due to the stlU'Operating permissive nature of pul^dlc 
library legisladcn. It is still purely a local matter what 
shall be spent on the public Ubrary service, and though 
there axe many excellent services, there are also many 
which afe wretched; and for this reason there b a 
strongly held opinion that library legi^adon should be 
made compulsory, and that, among other thirds, a system 
of government grants should be instituted to operate 
in ^ilar manner to those for public education, so that 
local incomes may be augmented and posuUy levelled 
up. Thb would mean the institution also of supervision 
by gewenunent iztspectors of libraries, and the probable 
imposition of minimum standards of provision of services. 
The standards would not be likely to help the better 
library authorities; but they would be of immeasurable 
advantage to many backward areas, and (hey would be 
likely to lead to a much needed amaJgamacum of library 
areas. 

The removal of the rate limit was confined to the 
public lilx^ries of England and Wal^, town and county. 
The Scottish amending Act of 1930 did not remove the 
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limk, but fixed a new limit of 3d. in the £ for town 
(burgh) libraries in Scotland. The Northern Ireland Act 
kept the limit at one penny, with extenMon possible to the 
maximum of threepence at the discretion of the respon- 
siUe department of the government, but the rate limit 
was entirely removed by a Statutcey Order in 1947. 
County libraries In Scodand are governed by a clause 
in the Scottish Educaikm Act of 1920, and no limit on 
expenditure is imposed. There is, therefore, the unfortu¬ 
nate portion in Scotland that whereas the county 
libraries can be extended indefinitely at the discretion of 
the local educadon authority, the town public libraries 
are limited In what they may do} and, in addition, 
Scottish bur^ must pay both burgh and county library 
rates, which is known in Scodand as douUe-rating, and 
is extremely unpopular. 

The [vesent state of public library legislatu^ is most 
unsatisfactory. Greater powers are needed everywhere, 
and for Scotland there should be financial provi^n 
equal to that which England and Wales enjoy. The 
removal of the rate limitaticsi in Nonbem Ireland should 
be followed by dmilar legislation for Scotland. Even 
then, the poddon in Scodand and Ireland will be no 
more satisfactory than it is in England and Wales now. 
There will still remain the need for government grants, 
and the consequent imposition of minimum standards 
of library providon. 

Surveys of puWic library providon in the United 
Kingdcan have been made at intervals dnee a fHoncer 
work of this kind was prepared by Professor W, G. S. 
Adams for the Carnegie Trust in 1915. Among other 
things, this survey by Pr^essor Adams revealed that the 
rural areas were almost entirely without hlx'ary providon. 
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whidi led to the experimental schemes for county areas 
hnanced by the Trust, and in turn to the phenomenal 
development of the county library movement which has 
taken place during the past thir^ years. The Adams 
survey revealed also the great unevenness of town 
services. 

A further survey was carried out by the Secretary 
of the Carnegie Trust, Colonel J. M- Mitchell, which 
was published in 1924, and showed such improvements 
as bad followed the removal of the rate limitation in 
1919, but also showed continued unevenness of develop¬ 
ment. But by this time, a major activity of the Library 
Assodation was exercising a conadcrable influence on 
public library affairs. This was the work of the Associa¬ 
tion in canyu^ out professional educatiem of librarians. 
Education of librarians was initiated by the Library 
Aasociati^^ in the nineties, but for the 6rst twenty yearn 
it was very limited in scopt. Profcaaonal advancement 
did not at that time depend entirely on the possesrion of 
Library Association cerdheates; but from about 19to 
they began to feature in adverdsemenu for posts in 
libraries, and this increased, showing those who were 
keen on advancement that, if they would progress, they 
must qualify. That profesdonal education had a 
demonstrable practical value soon became evident to 
those authorities employing both qualified and unquali¬ 
fied assistants; and it became sdU mom evident when 
qualihed librarians were appointed to reorganize libraries 
previously administered on makeshift lines. The results 
obtained after systemadc reorganiiati«i were often 
spectacular to a degree, and this process has now been 
carried out so frequendy that it is too well known to 
need particularizadon. There still remain in local 
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authority drdes those who doubt ihc vaJue of proXes- 
slonal trajoing in librarianahipf but they arc, hap^y, a 
small and decreasing number; the weekly advertise' 
mente for librarians which specify aa obligat<^ the 
qualifications granted by the Library Association are a 
cumulative answer to their doubts. 

The Carnegie Trust Report of 1924 and the activities 
of the library Association led to the appointment, in 
the same year, by the President of the Board of Bduca- 
tion {Mr. C. P. Trevelyan), of a Departmental Com- 
mittee *'to enquire into the adequacy of the library 
provision already made under the Public libraries Acts, 
and the means of extending and completii^ such 
provision throughout England and Wales, regard being 
had to the relation of the libraries conducted under those 
Acts to other pubHc libraries and to the general system 
of educatico.'’ The Report of this Committee Vas pub¬ 
lished in 1927, and it stressed the need for Mnging a 
public library service to those towns and villages still 
without it. If stressed the need for better reference 
library facilities, and a much greater measure of 
co-operation between libraries, including laterlendiag of 
books. The main effects oi this report were the creation 
of the union catalogue of the Metropolitan puUlc 
libraries—later to lead to a system of interlending of 
hocks and interchangeabiiicy of readers’ tickets—and the 
developnent, through the Central Libe^ for Studenu 
(now the National Central Library) of the regional 
library bureaux, also concerned with the mteriending of 
hooka. The continued effect of these movements has 
been to bring within the reach of the member of any 
co-operating library a book stock numbering several 
. millions. 
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The Library AssodatiOT Survey of 1^37 was fioanccd 
by the Rockefeller Trust, and was a pciaonal survey in 
the nature of field work by a corps of experienced 
librarians, who described their virits to libraries and their 
interviews with librarians throughout the United King- 
d<Bii and abroad. The sum of their contribution is the 
same as that obtained from the questionnaires sent out 
by the Carnegie Trust and the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee; and exactly the same exclusions art to be 
drawn 1 much progress in some libraries, particularly 
since 1920; compete stagnation in others, and no 
minimum standard of efficiency in being or in prospect. 

During the early part of the second worid war the 
Library Association Council, through its Emergency 
Committee, decided to conrider posrible post-war 
developments, and to obtain material for this purpose, 
the Htxfbraiy Secretary, Mr. L. R. McCoIvin, made a 
scries of visits to libraries throughout the kingdom. 
Ftrflowu^ this, he prepared a detailed report, which 
described the public library service as he saw it, and 
made many suggestions for alterations. Two main 
suggestions were first, that the existing areas of 
administration—the town and the county—should be 
discarded, and ihor place be taken by a series of 
regional ‘units,’ with, so far as possible, a minimum 
population of a quarter <rf a miUion; and secondly, that 
regional rcfcrtncc libraries, financed by the government 
and not locally, should be established to bring good 
reference library facilities within the reach of alL There 
were many other suggestions, and the McColvin Report 
is a document whii must be studied in detail by all 
serious students of librariansbip. 

The Library Association published its own jwoposals 
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for post-v/ar develo|Knent, which were debated and 
tended at the Annual Conference of the Assodation 
in 1946. 

The po^don at the dine of wnting (mid 1947) is that 
suggestions to change the i^esent areas of administration 
axe not favoured; but there is a widespread feeling that 
necessary developments are retarded by the unsadS' 
fact^^ financial podtuMi of many public libraries It 
has betn suggested in the library Aaodadon j^posals 

that 

(a) puUic library provision should be made com¬ 

pulsory; 

(b) there ^twld be government grants, and all 

public library services should be under 

govemmcnc superviaon; 

(c) any necessary changes in library areas should be 

made. * 

As public library services are in being fcff pracdcally the 
whole of the kingdcmi already, there cannot be any great 
measure of disapproval of the first of these suggestions. 
The second suggestion is very widely approved and, 
having regard to the great divemty in rateable values 
between the poorest and the richest town or county, 
financial adjustment, and in many cases help, is essential 
if any development is to lake pJace. Devdofwvcnt 
would almost certainly call for careful conadera- 
lion of the present library areas, and there can be no 
doubt that many existing areas are loo small to provide 
an adequate service, and should be attached to a larger 
unit 

What is without question s (hat there is much too 
great a gulf between the good and the bad libraries, 
and prepress demands that a minimum standard should 
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pe. instituced and enforced. It is a bad clxmg: for the 
country as a whole that fadlitics for education and 
mental culture and recreation should vary in efSdcncy 
to the extent they do at the present time. 




CHAPTBR V 


LIBRARY FINANCE 

In library administration, money is required for four 
purposes: iiRt, for the buyii^ of books and other 
library stock, and for their binding and general upkeep i 
secondly, for the payment of staff wages and salaries; 
thirdly, for buQdIng upkeep, including cleaning and 
repairs; and fourthly, for admmiscration and equipment 
costs. Capita expenditure, which includes the purchase 
of building sites and the building and furnishing of new 
libraiies, is not usually con^dered in discussing depart¬ 
mental finance, as such expenditure is noD-recurruig 
and, as a rule, governed by spedal deci^ons and 
procedure. For the large expenditure on new buildings 
it is customary for local authorities to borrow the neces¬ 
sary money, and repay the loan by a series of annual 
payments, including principal and interest, over a period 
of years. 

The annual expenditure is forecast in what is referred 
to as the annua! estimates or budget The procedure to 
be described here is that used by local authorities for 
their public libraries, town or county; but some similar 
method is ttsential for all institutional or spedal libraries 
if they arc to be property administered and to keep 
abreast of the times. 

The method of preparing annual library estimates is 
to have a list of headings which, taken together, cover 
ah the library requircmcnls which cost mouey. Some¬ 
times there is a very extensive list of headings; sometimes 
rimilar needs or purposes are grouped under broader 
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terms—these are matters which arc settled locally. A 
workable series of headings is as follows: 


Books 

I Periodicals 

Binding of books 
Salaries and wages 
National insurance 
^ Superannuatitm 

Uniforms 


Books 


Staff 


'Rent, rates and insurance 
Lighting and heating 
Pumiture, fittings and repairs 
I Cleaning materials 
\ Painting ai^d decorating 

'Printing and stadtmery 
Postage and transport charges 
Telei^ooe 
iTravclUng expenses 
In addition to these items, many libraries have a 
regular heading for repayment d loans; and swnc 
include a heading for small items of miscellaneous 
expenditure, c.g. subscriptions to societies, or purchase 
of planU and flowers, though it is better to do without 
the term ‘miscellaneous,’ as it is usually posable to fit 
such things as may be included there under one 


Upkeep of 
buildings 


Administration 
charges and 
equipment 


ot 


other of the main headings. 

Tbc detennining of the amounts to be ^aced under the 
different headings for much thought and caicula- 
tiM. Insufficient iaewne means inadequate service, but, 
on the other hand, extravagance in estimating is likely 
to lead to trouble for the person who has framed the 
estimates. They are the subject <rf very critical 
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scrudny fijst by the library conmittcc, then by th« 
finance committee, and finally by ihc full council; and 
the treasurer of the Authority will ccoader it part of bis 
duty to point out any great variation in the same item 
in different years, wHch, in due course, the estiraadng 
officer—usually the chief librarian—will be called upon 
to explain. 

There is only one proper method of fwepariog 
estimates, which is to take each of the items in the 
budget, work out the forecasted details for the coming 
year <rf what is covered by the item, and pul dovm the 
figure arrived at. All these details or working papers 
must be carefully preserved so that they can be referred 
to during the period of preparation and submission of 
etimates, until finally these are approved by the council. 
It is wise to keep them even longer, fer at least the year 
to which they apply, in case of requirements for adjust¬ 
ment or reduction, or for any other matter relating to 
them which may arise. 

Many attempts have been made to produce an 
accepted system of sUndards on which estimating may 
be based. There is little or no difficulty about the group 
numbered three above—upkeep of buildings—with the 
exceprion of the item relating to painting and decorating. 
At the time of writing (1947). ^ cenaderaWe 

difficulty in obtaining materials labour for paintmjg 
and decorating of puWic buildings; but normally it 
should be done at intervals not exceeding five years. If 
buildings require painting and decorating, it is a wise 
plan to seek the advice of the surveyor's or architect’s 
department in fixing the figure to be submitted for this 
woA. It is also a good practice to have the library 
building or builctoigs sur>eycd each year in order to 
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ascertain the nature and extent of any repairs likely to 
beccune necessary—pouiling of Imckwork, repairs to 
roofs, renewal of drainpipes or of floorboards, for 
example—and to include an expert’s estimate of cost for 
such things. 

AdministratioQ and equipment requirements do not 
vary greatly from year to year, though at the present time 
costs of paper, strawboard, binder’s cloth, and indeed 
most items of equipment, are constantly rising, and this, 
though it is a symptom of the unsettled state of post¬ 
war affairs, and will not continue indeflnitely, must be 
taken account of at the present time. 

The main difficulties of library esiimaiing arc con¬ 
cerned with the purchase and replenishment of the book- 
stock and the payments for staffi. These are of first 
importance and are. controversial, as there is no settled 
standard for either. They are of first importance 
because a weak bookstock cannot meet the ralU likely 
to be made on it; and even a good bookstock will not 
be used to its best advantage if the staff is weak either 
in numbers or quality. 

With regard to bookstock, there am certain minimum 
requirements for any library: a special library must be 
able to answer specialist ralk made on it; a university 
library must satisfy the teaching requirements of the 
different faculties; a puUic library must have an 
adequate stock capable of meeting all ordinary require¬ 
ments, but bearing in mind that special needs can be 
met through the use of the regional library bureaux and 
by intcrlcndirig generally.' For a new library, a workable 

^ It should be eznphsisUed (hat iiRerlendias eusht M.be confined 
to scarce and ipecialised wm4s. to the day*(o*day Writ of the 
Ksienal bureaux many applications an received for boolii which 
are oeithes scarce oor spedallied. 
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mmimum stock fi^re is obtained by taking the possible 
membership rA 25 per cent of the total population to be 
served, and multiplying this by three. This is a 
nunimunt figure oa which to work, and oitension of 
stock in future yeaia should increase it by at least tmC' 
third. After that, local circumstances will decide what 
is beat; but the additions of new stock year by year 
should equal or exceed withdrawals and losses. The cost 
of booki is undergoing change for a variety of reasons, 
and at present is a rough average of three books to 
the £. To arrive at the basic cost per volume for 
estimating new needs, the total of last year's book 
accounts should be divided by the number of books 
bought. 

In discussioDS on library book funds, it is a common 
practice to try to standardise in terms of ccet per head 
of population, and twenty yean ago, an analysis of 
book costs of wdl'Stocked and much-used libraries gave 
an approximate figure of fourpence per head of popula¬ 
tion. At that time, much library stock was bought in the 
secondhand book market, the secondhand shops were 
very well stocked, and boob were plentiful. The position 
is greatly changed to>day, as the secondhand book market 
is by no means wbat it was; and, in consequence, it has 
bectnne the general practice of libraries to buy the major 
part of thdr books in new condition. This has had two 
effects: it has saved much staff time in searching for 
cheap copies of books required; and, as a result 
of buying new books, the costs to libraries have much 
increased. Trices of secondhand books have also 
increased, sometimes coreidcrably. Various cstimatos 
of book cost per head of population are now put 
forward, varying from ninepence to h3lf-a<rown; but 
a better method is to survey actual needs by actual 
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costS; and determine the figure i^uired in this way. 

Estimating for wages and salaries of staff has been 
helped by the introduction o( the national grading 
scheme for local government <^ceTS> and the adoption 
by all local authorities of this scheme, and the various 
joint industrial councils' wages schemes. The latter are 
accepted as pronounced locally. The former are more 
difficult, as local authorities have not adopted a uniform 
system of interpreting the national grading scheme. The 
Library Association has circulated its views as to grades 
which should be allotted to different library posts. These 
are cm the high adc—rightly so—and have not yet been 
generally adopted, but some authcrities have adopted 
them, and others will follov^r in due time. 

The crux of this matter is the number of persons 
required to staff a library adequately, and their grading 
into the general and professional dlvmons. Practice 
varies considerably. The relevant factors for calculating 
staff requirements are either work done as measured by 
book-issues, or total populatitm. The minimum require¬ 
ment of a library, however small, is a staff of three. 
Beyond this, a minimum staff is one for every 50,000 
of book issues per year or per 5,000 of populatum. The 
ratio of profesaon ally graded staff to general divirion 
staff should be apprcoumaCely one to three. 

Of the estimated yearly cost erf a public library 
upwards of 90 per cent c^es from rates, and the 
remainder frwn library incomc-—fines for overdue books, 
sale of waste paper, etc. Receipts are given by the 
library for all money received, and thk is paid into the 
treasurer’s department at regular intervab. The major 
part erf the income b from the payment of fines, and 
their frequent occurrence makes it desirable to have the 
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quickest posaWe form erf giviag receipts. Writtea 
receipts should be avewded because of the time taken in 
producing them, a commoa practice is to have 
tear-off printed receipts, each roll carrying a running 
number, so that a day's takings may be calculated by 
asceitaining the number of receipts used. A better 
system (adopted in some libraries) which avoids the use 
of rolls of differing values—etc.—is 
the use of a cash renter which throws out a ticket of 
the amount stamped on the machine, and at the same 
time records this in a rcJl inside the register. The 
requirements are speed and accuracy. All other money 
rccwved needs a written receipt in a miscellancoua 
reedpts boc^ which takes carbon copes. 

For public libraries the book-keeping is done by 
the auioric/s treasurer and accountant; but it is 
a good thing for the librarian to keep bis own check of 
expenditure month by month under each of the headings 
in the yearis tabulation of estimates, so that he can space 
his expenditure evenly over the year's work. This docs 
not apply to items relating to repairs or paining, or 
purchase of furniture and fittings; but it does to the 
working details such as purchase of books, stationery, 
cleaning materials and, generally speaking, stock and 
administration details. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENTS 

A suALi library may carry out the whole of its work in 
one public room. A lar|:e bbnuy may have a dozen or 
more separate departments, each with its own ro«n or 
rooms, libranan and staff, e.g.; 

I. Reference Library. 

2- Lending (Home Reading) Library. 

3. Children’s (or Young People’s) Library. 

4. School libraries Department 

5. Commercial and Technical Library. 

6. Music and Drama Library. 

7 - Visual Aids Department. 

8. Cataloguing Department. 

9. Branch Libraries Department 

10. Further EducatiMi Department. 

1 1 . Administration Department 

12- Photographic Department. 

* 3 * Stores Department. 

14. Publicity Department. 

*5- Bindery, 

libraries may carry on most of these 
activities in some convenient system of grouping. The 
am seven of the departments listed arc used by the 
public—the remainder mainly by staff c«ily. For the 
^partmenis used by the public there are certain detaUs 
of great importance to successful administration; but 
there are no hard and fast rules, and in practice there is 
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very con^derable variety. A teodcacy b modem plan¬ 
ning haa been to increase the space occuped by public 
rooms and to decrease the height of shelving; but, as 
regards size, this tendency is not confined to recent 
buildings as some built thirty or forty years a^o with 
Carnegie money are, and always have been, too large 
arid pretenUous. 

The ideal to be aimed at is to provide accommodatioa 
which is functional, or entirely suited to its use—rooms 
large enough to avoid overcrowding at the busiot 
periods; furniture and fittings which arc of good 
material and workmanship, and are also deagned in 
good taste and capable to their use. These are the 
important conriderations, and attempts to impose 
‘ standards * of planning or fitting are to be resisted. For 
a long time, standardisation was imposed in public 
libraries by the Cotgreave indicator, a device to regulate 
botrowing of books and to keep records of all bonw- 
inga, when readers did not have access to the bookstock, 
A later standardisation, still much used, is the ‘sheep 
pen' fonn of entrance and eicit to libraries, and a radi^ 
arrangement of standard bookcases, in order to achieve 
complete oversight of readers from a central point—the 
staff counter or ‘enclosure.’ There U little to be said 
in favour of standardisation in planning and furnishing 
libraries, and much to be said against it. At (he same 
time, however, there are certain important pdndples 
which it is wise to fdlow: they are the result 
experience and experiment, and are of general applica- 
tion. 

First of all, as to aze of room, k is derirable that a 
room to which the public are admitted freely, and where 
any number over twenty perwns may be in the room at 
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any one time> should not bo smaller than 1,200 to 2,600 
square /eet in arca-^that is, 30' x 40' or 40' x 40'. To 
have this fioor area in one room is better chan havin g 
greater floor area in several separate rooms. If the 

library is for a small local population, up to, say, 5,000_ 

c.g. a town or councy branci library—it may be found 
best Co cany out all the library services in the («e room, 
devoting one comer to books of reference, another to 
books for children, and putting any periodicals or news* 
papers provided for readers on tables placed centraUy. 
A good town branch of this type—in a prefabricated 
building—may be seen at Lincoln; a good county 
branch at Bakewell, in Derbyshire. 

Single-TOom libraries such as these contain the essen¬ 
tial sendees of a public library, and departmentalisation 
starts from this pc^t. As will be seen, there are four 
main services: the h«ne-reading service, the reference 
service, the reading-room service, and the young people’s 
service; and there are many varieties r)i grouj^ng of 
these according partly to the siac of the jrface and the 
numbers of persons makii^ use of the services, and 
partly to the nature of local library buildings. As size 
of local population grows, and with it the numbers 
making use of the service grow also, the local demands 
increase in extent and kind, and the requirements of 
each erf the services for its satisfactory performance 
tend to become specialised. With this oanes the ncccs- 
sity for dividing the work into departments. At first, 
these are the weH-Jmown departments of the medium¬ 
sized public library, namely, lending Ifl^raiy, reference 
library, reading room and junior library—the latter a 
development in many places of the past twenty-five 
years. As size and numbers grow again, it becomes 
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necessary to divide the d€partments» so the reference 
library gains a sulxlcpartmcnt for ccanmcrce, or for 
commerce and technology, and another for phoiographic 
reproduction. The lending library spreads over into 
branch libraries, as <Hie central building is doc able to 
carry the whole of the week of the tewaj and as the 
branch libraries’ work needs to be cOHtrdinated with the 
central library and each with the othera, a branch 
libraries department becomes necessary. Following 
thU, as it is most derirable to have a ^gle method of 
cataloguing and classifying for the system as a whole, 
it is advisable to centralise the work into a catalc^ing 
department This process of buddipg-ctf secdoas may 
lead to division of w<vk into as many as fifteen depart¬ 
ments for the largest library systems. Smaller ones will 
develop their own system of groujMog of the esential 
four types of services, The main requirement of each 
of the ^tecn departments listed above are as follows; 

I. Reference Library. Being a place for frivatc 
study, a reference library must be quiet, must provide a 
good stock of works of reference, and facilities for usng 
them in reasonaUe (xmiforl. The rize of the bookstock 
and of the accommodation provided varies according to 
the size of the library and the number of readers making 
use of the service, 

It is neither posrible nor desirable to state minimum 
reference library requirements, as so much depends on 
local circumstances. A reference library provided on a 
new housing' estate may not be used at all at fust, and 
may take years to establish itself: but it is, nose the less, 
an essential further education facility which should 
be available to all; and as a contrast, ^e reference 
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library of a smaU town with a historic paat may be la 
conslaat and consideral^e use. 

Essendal bookstock includes what are usually termed 
‘ ready*re/crcnce * books—local direccories, and year¬ 
books such as Whitakfi's Almanack, the Post Office 
Guide, and Wko*s Who’, next, there should be comporite 
'works> e.g. encyclopaedias such as the firitannica and 
Chambers’s: language dictionaries, to explain the mean¬ 
ings of English words and to give equivalent words in 
ocher languages such as French, Genuan and Russian. 
There ^ould also be compreheorive worits on separate 
subjects, such as Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers, Hasting’ Dictiorutry of the Bible, the 
Dictionary of Naticma! Biography and the Oxford 
Companion volumes; and a representative selection of 
bo<^ relating to the locality—its history, topography, 
genealogy and industries. With these as a basic stock, 
and wherxvcr possible on open shelves and available to 
all without form-fiUing or any other barrier, much can 
be accxHnpli^ed. 

It is a usual practice to make the non-fiction stock of 
the lending library available for use in the reference 
library. For this purpose it Is necesary to have a cc^ 
of tlie catalogue of the lending library available, and 
also a sup^y of application forms ruled to take 
paiticulais of author, title and call number of books 
required, and name and address of reader. This is the 
method used also for obtaining reference library books 
' hot on open shelves, which, in the larger reference 
libraries, form the bulk of the stock. 

There are many kinds of readeia’ desks (or tables) and 
chain in use in reference libraries. Where space allows 
this, tbe best practice is to have a separate small table for 
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each reader—size not leas than a' 6" x j' 6". Where 
separate Cables are not possible^ this is the mimmum space 
that should be allotted Co each reader. ChUn should be 
comfortable for the vritinj pondon, and for sessions of 
as lon^ as three or four hours. There should be gang¬ 
way space of at least 5' everywhere, and open shelves 
^ould not be hi^ier overall than 6'. The librarian's desk 
should allow oversight of the room, and be near the 
entrance and also the catalogue. The librarian should 
have ready access to a good selection of subject 
bibliographies. 

Other general requirements are go^ lighting, natural 
and artificial, and efhcienl headng and vendlation. 

2, Landing Dfpartmfnt. In lending libraries, h^ht 
of shelves, positi<Hi of entrance and catalogues, minimum 
size of gangways, beacuig, lighting and ventilation, are 
dcsiraWy the same as llose described for reference 
libraries. Much is governed by the shape and rize of the 
room, and this, in turn, is governed by the shape of the 
rite. As already indicated, a minimum size for a lending 
library is 1,200 to 1,600 square feet, which will take a 
booksCock of 8,000 Co 12,000 bocks arranged on shelves 
round the walls, and in standard stacks which should 
not be higher than 5' 6*. If ah vrindows arc at a 
height of 6' from the door, all the wall space can be 
shelved to that height, and the lowest shelf should be 
2' from the floor. Staff enclosures and counters vary 
in shape—some are rectangular, some straight, some 
rounded. They are fitted to take returned books, and 
to hold the charges of books on loan—bockcards and 
readers’ rickets, one of which is a card and the other a 
pocket to hold it—which are kept in shallow trays 
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holding: about loo each. Sometimes these trays are 
arranged ia order of dates in a line; sometimes they are 
kept on a turntable which can be rotated to bring any 
tray to the bands of a seated assistant. 

The general system of woriring is for bo<^ to carry 
a label with a distinguishing number, and $pac« for 
stamjwng the date of issue or <rf return of the book. 
These particulars direct the assistant to the charge in the 
issue trays, which is extracted, thus cancelling the loan, 
and rcleanng the reader to obtain whichever new book 
he requires. Entrance to the library is usually ccmtrolled 
by the assistant behind the counter who, by operating 
a lever,, releases the bolt which locb the entrance 
wicket. A miJar' procedure in reverae order is used for 
issuing books to readers. They sunendcr the books 
they wish to borrow and their tickets to the assistant, 
who extracts the bookcard frwn each book, stamps the 
date on the label and, handing the book back to the 
reader, releases the lock on the exit wicket gate. 

An important feature of lending libraries is that there 
should be enough space between floor stacks to aUow 
easy passage and avetd overcrowding. This means 
a minimum width of 5' 6" but more space should be 
allowed wherever possiWe. The catalogue most in use 
is the card catalogue, in convenient cabinets and tiled 
to be equally accessible to readcre and staff- Many 
libraries have special display cases and stands for subjea 
exhibitions. 

Queues of readers at the entrance counter are 
inevitable at specially busy periods, but the number of 
members of the staff on duty should always be enough 
to prevent undue delay. 

Experiments are now being conducted with the 
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punched card and machines operated by electric pow 
to speed up the processes of issue and return of boc^ 
Ac preset, the high, cost of the machines makes the 
system impracticable; but developments may beewne 
possible in the future, should costs decrease. Card 
sorting can be done in this way with incredible speed and 
c^plete accuracy. 

3. Chiidun's Ubrimss. The children’s library Is 
is arranged on amilar lines to those of the lending 
library. The shelves and furniture generally are not as 
high as those planned for the use of adults; and the 
arrangement of books on the shelves is better by broad 
subject grouping rather than strict dasafied order. It b 
most desirable for children to have their own accom- 
modatioa for two main reasons: first, children and 
adults do not mix hapjMly, as the quick and ex c itable 
movements of children are disturbing to many adults; 
secondly, it is dearade to have a smaller bookstock, and 
that specially selected, for the use of children. Age of 
admittance should be elastic, and should depend 00 
aWiiy and desire to use the library rather ti n n age id 
years. Of particular iiuportance is the children’s 
librarian, who must possess two Msential qualities—a 
good, first-hand knowledge of children’s books, par¬ 
ticularly those in her own library, and a liking for 
children and the ability to control them. 

4. Sch^ Libraies Department. Not all libraries 
have a school libraries department, but it is the custom 
in some j^ces for the education committee to yn?Ve a 
grant to the libraries cMnmittee for the purchase of books 
CO supi^ anall libraries to Che schools in the town. This 
is particularly desirable in the case cd schoeds whose 
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children live half a mile or more from the nearest junior 
library. One of two systems is followed: either schools 
have a peimancnt bookslock, drawn from the pool-stock 
at the schocJ libraries department, or they draw a loan 
coilectioo which they return at intervals of six or twelve 
months, when they borrow another collection. Renova¬ 
tion of bookstock—repairs and rebinding—are arranged 
by the department, which also keeps statisUcs of use. 
Grants of money frwn education ewnmittee to libraries 
committee rank for Ministry of Education grants. 

5, Commercial and Technicfd ISbrarias. These arc 
pan of the reference library work, budded off from the 
main work of the department to give the best possible 
service to the trade and industry of the town. They 
are only to be found m the large towns as, in smaller 
towns, there is not suffident of this type of work to 
justify the creation of a separate department. The stock 
comprises books, periodicals, trad^catalogues, cuttings 
from periodicals and other ephemeral publications and, 
indeed, everything bearing on local industries and trades 
likely to be of current use. The dq>artinent must be 
conveniently situated for the iMisiness part of the town, 
and sometimes is housed separately from the main 
library building for this purpose. Where there is a 
Chamber of Commerce for the town, there should be 
close contact between and chamber. 

6. Miuic and Drama Ltbraries. The great interest 
in the two art forms, music and drama, and the special 
arrangements required for shelving and storage and for 
the convenience of those making use of the collections, 
have led to the estaUishment in sevne of the larger 
libraries of separate or joint muric and drama lilwaries, 
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such sAthe Henry Watson Mu«c Library at Manchester. 
The addition to mime library stock of gramofiione 
records and fadlities for tesdag them; and the provmon 
of a piano for trying over piano scores, as at Liverpool, 
caU for sound-proof ro«na and, in the case of gramo¬ 
phone records, spedai facilities for storage. 

The drama libraries often nuke a feature of providing 
I^y sets,' that is, of allowing a aifRcient number of 
copes of separate plays to be borrowed by drama 
societies who are reading or produdng any particular 
play for each of the ‘characters’ to have an individual 
copy. 

Movement in this direction in libraries is not ycl 
general, but the influences exerted by the B.B.C. con¬ 
certs, by the symphony concerts, by the industrial music 
dubs and other agencies for muac; and by the theatre 
itself and the local drama societies, now so very numerous, 
make it desirable that the public needs should be met 
in the libraries; though whether through estaWishing 
«parate departments or by expanding the general stock 
in these spedal subjects is a matter for local dedsion. 

7. Visual Aids Department The visual aids depart¬ 
ment is a new departure in public library practice, and b 
only to be found in large town and county libraris. .The 
stock of the deparnnent conasts of peturcs, prints and 
illustrative material generally; and also cinema films, 
film strips and lantern slides. It b a service used largely 
by schoolteachere, and also by all societies conducting 
lecture courses. The material is in the main used to 
illustrate lectures and Calks. 

8. Catalagmng Department. The cataloguing depart¬ 
ment b also a feature erf large libraries, Where there b 
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bookstock pas^g into a library or system of libraries 
which is enough to require the full-time work of two or 
more persons, it is dcsir^le to place this work in the 
charge of a qualified Ubrariaii, with such assistance as 
is accessary. . A large library with a central and several 
branch libraries, and most county libraries, can only 
achieve uniform treaonent of books, so dcsiraWe in 
piTicdce, by centralising the work. 

9. Branch Librtmft Def>artmenL A separate branch 
libraries department is necessary only when the system 
has six or more branch libraries. Its work, supervised 
and organised by the superintendent of branch libraries, 
is to sdect and arrange interchange of Wanch libraries 
stock, and to co-erdinate the branch libraries’ work with 
each other and with the central library. Purchase of 
stock, after selection, will be carried out in the accessions 
deparCncat, and its cataloguing and clas^carion in the 
cataloguing department It has been a general custom 
for branches with a stock of 5,000 or more books to have 
each an individual stock, increased by weekly additions, 
and pruned at regular intervals. County libraries have 
made a notable contribution to this procedure. County 
branches have a basic stock, but also make regular 
changes of popular stock to their sub-branches, as to their 
smaller units, the village centres. This is desirable for 
aU branch libraries, and regukr interchanges of popular 
stock are becoming general in branch library method- 
The system is to have a central pool-stock, as with school 
hbrarics, and for branches to exchange part of their 
stocks by drawing on the pool at half-ycariy intervals. It 
is important that branch libraries should not work in 
watertight compartments, but should interweave their 
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work with that of the other units of the service Co which 
they belong, and the officer responsible for this correla* 
tion is the superintendent of branch libraries. 

10. Further Education Department, This department 

exists to arrange book loans to classes and study groups, 
whether they are part of the organised education service 
of the area or not. It may be a sub-department of the 
central lending library, but it is de&raWc that it should 
have its own bookstock. Any adult or evening class, 
whether of the local education authority, Woikers^ 
Educational Aasociation, or other teaching body, shoidd 
be able to borrow a collection of bo<^ for the use ctf 
class membere, issued to it for the period of the class or 
for an academic session. Some local educaricn 
authorities make a grant for the purchase of boob for 
this purpose to the local libraries committee, A separate 
bookstock is most dcarable, as the books required arc 
erften (hose in steady demand in lending librarie, and it 
would be tinfair to the general body of readers to r«erve 
them for special groups over a long period, which 
is the ordinary requirement in thU of work. Grants 
frean local education authorinea to library committees 
for this purpose rank for Ministry of Education grant 

] I. Administration Deportment. Administradve wOTk 
must be carried out in all libraries. In the anaD 
libraries it will be done mainly by the librarian himself, 
It a concerned with day to day business, organisation of 
dudes, the employment of staff, hediday arrangements, 
correspondence, organiaation of lectures and exhibitions, 
preparadon of business for ccanmittee meetings, and so 
on. It is, in short, the buaaess <^ce or offices oi the 
library and, in the larger library systems, the quantity of 
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d«tailed work required needs a separate department and 
staff to deal with it. Acquisition of boo^cock and its 
Titration may either be dealt with by this department 
or by a separate Accessions Department. 

12. Pholograpkic Dfpeaiment. This will only be 
found in lai^ libraries. The equipment required is a 
photostat, or other machine for copying documents, 
and the necessary apparatus to make microfilm. Most 
libraries possess material which they are not prepared 
to lend, and in large libraries, with considerable 
manuscript, rare book and pamphlet stock, calls to lend 
this material to other towns are frequent. It is now 
possible to make photographic copies either in facsimile 
or, particularly for items with more Chan twelve folios^ 
in miniature (microfilm). The latter requires a special 
apparatus to enable readeis to read it, which should now 
become an ordinary item of reference library equip* 
ment 

.Work of this kind requires expert treatment, qualified 
staff, and specially fitted accommodatiem, but it is work 
which is increa^g in output and importance, and 
smaller libraries can often make use of apparatus in 
other corporation departments when it would obviously 
be uneconomic to eaablish their own department for 
this purpose. 

13. Stores Department, This is another of the 
departments only to be found in the larger systems. 
Stores bulk con^derably when there are a dozen or more 
separate buildings, and they range from lead pencils to 
spare parts for vacuum cleaners. All purchases should 
be accounted for, and all giving out d stores carefully 
recorded. The beat system is to have a card ftv each 
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item ruJed to uJte particulars of quantity, supplier, price 
and issue. Aitan|cmcnc9 should be made to hold a 
reserve stock of all items, to prevent any possibility of 
running; out of stock. 

14. Publicity Department. This is a development of 
the future, as it is doubtful if any British library has, 
as yet, established such a department. Our puUicity 
methods are much behind the times. Only a small 
proportion ot the population of any town or county 
knows the capalhiiiies of the library service, and publicity 
work at present, carried out in what time can be spared 
fixnn essential duties, is haphazard and unsatisfactory. 
There is a possibility of national publidty being initiat^ 
by the library Association through the appointment of 
a public relations t^cer, and if this dearable develop¬ 
ment takes pJace, k will be certain of good results; but 
local puWidty ii equally important and, at least in the 
larger dries, may lead to special treatment, which can 
have its due effect on all the smaller towns in the 
surrounding area. Many hold that the bet of all 
publidcy is efficient service. 

15. Bindery. Few libraries have a full Wnding depart¬ 
ment able to cany out all the binding tvork of the 
library, but, though it may cost a little more than sending 
work out to contractors, it has many advantages. The 
minimum staff is two men, one woman and two girl 
sewers, for a department to be effective, and lading 
equi|ment is at present in very short supj^y. Libraries 
which have not sufficient w<»iL to justify the necesary 
staff are well advised to make use of the special library 
bindbg ccotractors. 




CHAPTER VII 


BOOKSTOCK: i—SELECTION, ACCESSIONING 
AND PROCESSING 

(a) Book Sflection. The selection of booksiock for 
libraries calls for both knowledge and experience. In small 
libraries it is usually carried out by the chief librarian^ 
in large libraries by the senior staff in cha^ of depart¬ 
ments, supervised and co-ordinated by the chief librarian. 
Requirements include bibliographies and catalc^es, and 
it is most de^rable to consult experts in special subjects 
for detailed guidance. Here it 2 $ proposed to deal only 
with the routine ^‘occses of book selection \ theory and 
practice must be pursued in the special textbooks which 
treat of the subject, e.g. L. R. McCc^vin’s Library Stock, 
J. H. Wellard’s Book Selection and Helen Haines’s 
Living with Books. Young librarians should make a 
practice of reading book reviews in the Times Literary 
Supplement and those weekly periodicals which make a 
feature of keeping their readers in touch with recent 
publications. For current literature the essential refer¬ 
ence books are Tie [American] Cumulalive Book Index, 
published by The Wilson Book Co.; the Bn^isk 
Catalogue of Books (annual), published by The Pub¬ 
lishers’ Circular, Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List, and 
the weekly publications, the Publishers* Circular, and 
the Bookseller. 

The routine of book selection divides into two branches 
—that coucemed with selection oi stock for new 
ljlm*aries, mainly branch libraries, and that concerned 
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with the repleoishmcm aad pcvi^n of the slock of 
existiag libraries. 

For the firat of these, sdec^on for new libraries— 
remembermg the |encral bo<^ shortage which is a 
feature of the present time—the librarian begins by con- 
ridering the siw of the library and the relation of this to 
the potential number of rcadere. It was discovered in 
the eariy days of county library organisation that small 
libraries require a higher proportion of fiction and the 
lighter forms of reading than ihe larger libraries, and the 
relative proportions of light and serious books“UsualJy 
fiction and non-fiction—range from 8o per cent light 
and so per cent serious in snallesC libraries to the 
reverse of this in large libraries. This problem, and that 
of subjects to be represented in the stock, and by which 
books, call for careful study; but the attempt made In 
the past to formulate proportions of books in the main 
classes of literature—a certam percentage to pMcsophy, 
to religion, to socidogy, and so on—is not in practia 
successful, nor is it any longer seriously advocated. One 
factor is constant, however, namely, that the smaller the 
library, the greater the need to obtain a high standard 
of readability in the books provided. What constitutes 
* readability* is the subject of much argument; 
but iQ practical significance is demonstrated by the 
use or disuse of the books in any Ubrary. In an 
established library, much can be deduced frnn analysing 
periodically the use made of what has been provided, 
and keeping careful records of requests for named books, 
and books on named subjects; but in a new library to 
serve an area hitherto unserved, selection in the first 
instance must be experimental, the only bounds being 
the knowledge of the librarian and the state of the book 
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market. Help in selectiDg older books may be obtained 
from many sources, e.g. Muoford’s Basic Slock, and the 
Library Association’s Books for Toutk. 

Book selecUco for replenishment and revision of stock 
shoiJd include provison of facilities for an adequate 
system of changing stock which, in the smallest of 
libraries, may involve complete exchanges three or four 
times a year, and in the larger ones a partial exchange 
at regular intervals. Ko useful purpose is served by 
taking away a book from a library while it is in demand; 
and, equally true, it is undesirable to leave a book in a 
library for longer than a year if it is not receiving any 
use. To maintain exchanges of this kind requires a pool 
stock—for centres and branches In county libraries, for 
branches and sub>branches in town libraries; and the 
regular and sufficient adding to such pool stock should be 
systematic and of adequate propordons. 

The town with ooe library only, the central library 
of a town with central and branches, and the county 
library headquarter, feeding branches and centres, and 
with its students’ section, ^are the same principles of 
routine book selection. All will select for purchase books 
of special local significance, and the outstanding publica¬ 
tions in popular reading—fiction, travel, Wography, 
politics and the arts and sciences. In the small libraries, 
duplicatioQ of tides will be unusual; in the larger 
libraries, the estimate of the number of copies which 
should be purchased of books likely to be in great 
demand calls for careful consideration. Actual numbers 
vary frero two or three to as many as one hundred. 
What needs to be decided is the number of copnes neces¬ 
sary to satisfy reasonable demands which will, all of 
them, be used sufficiently to warrant th^ purchase. If 
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the Dumber bought of copies of any title is too grest, 
this will mean wastage of the book fund; if too few, 
inadequacy of service. The larger libraries select books 
for purchase on a wider ba^ than the smaller, as their 
book stock can absorb several books covering the same 
ground in different ways, whereas the smaller library 
may only have use for one, and must deride with care 
which of the several that may be available is likely to 
be most suitable. Calls made on the bookstock of the 
larger libraries arc likely to cover a wdder field of learn* 
ing than those made on ^nailer libraries, and this point 
also requires careful attention. One other essential 
requirement in selecting new books is a detailed know¬ 
ledge of the library stock and of the main reading trends 
of the public making use of it. The actual selection is 
made from publishers’ lists, trade papers, and periodicals 
containing reviews of new books, and, as stated, it is 
work usually shared by the senior members of the 8ta0. 

These are the principles which guide and direct boc^ 
selection in libraries. The practice is a constant one, 
compriring the study of new publications and sdectioD 
frean them, the conaderation of suggestions made by 
readers, and reviaon of existing stock, withdrawal of the 
out-of'date, and replenishment and augmentation by 
the addidwi of new editions and of books, posriUy quite 
old publications, not previously in the library, for which 
there appears to be a need. 

When books have been selected for purchase, it is 
usual to write particulars of them on stock cards, which 
are often ruled to give spaces for authtH^s name, title, 
date of publication, publi^er, edition, number of 
volumes, date of selecdcm and of purchase, whether to 
be bought new or secondhand and from whom, the ' 
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published price ard the actuai price paid by the library. 
Sometimes spaces are also induded to show date of 
rebinding and of withdrawal. 

la some libraries the chief ofhcer has power of book 
purchase, either unlimited or limited. In others, 
proposed purchases must be approved by the library 
committee, a possible procedure for small libraries, but 
impossible for large systems, and undedraWe for all. 
Discretion of purchase diould always be in the hands of 
the chief librarian, who knows better than any oat what 
is required and will, without prwnpting, refer doubtful 
points to his committee for diddon, particularly when 
scarce and costly items are in quesUon. 

Libraries usuaUy have regular suppliers to whom book 
orders arc dispatched on sesne pre-ananged plan. It is 
a great convenieace if the suppliers are local tradesmen, 
but some librarians prefer to deal with large non-local 
bookstores which make a spedality of supplying public 
libraries. Approved libraries in member^p wii the 
Library Association are entitled to a book licence which 
allows booksellers named in the licence to give a discount 
on books bought (with certain infrequent exceptions) of 
10% off the published prices. 

(b) Acctfsioning of bookstock. "nie old method of 
keeping records of accessions of books, still in use 
in some of the older libraries, was to have ledgers 
ruled into o^umns to give the fdlowing similar par¬ 
ticulars—running number, date of invoice, author, title, 
number of volumes, publisher, price, dwaor or vendor. 
To these ocher columns were sometimes added, to show 
particulars subject, of edition, and of binding and 
date of withdrawal or replacement. The register 
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accessions in this form was a complete stock history o( 
the library, and there is much to be said fc^ it. There 
is also a food deal against it—it requires to be hand- 
wnttcD, and handwridi^ varies in legibility and tidine g, 
and it takes up much time in its compilation. A ampli- 
fied form on the loose-leaf ledger prindi^e, with amilar 
cc^umns, but to be used with a typewriter, is quicker, 
neater and easier to wenk with. Some booksellers 
are prepared to supply their invoices in the fonn of 
loose leaves perforated for filing in a ledger, and to rend 
them in duplicate, so that one can be ftHwarded for 
payment to the treasurer and the other retained by the 
library 9S its accessbns register, and some libreries make 
considerable use of this service. Others treat the stock 
cards prepared as part of the routine of book aelectitu 
as thdr accessions raster, by adding a rumung number 
to them when the books are received, and filing them in 
numerical order. The running number, or accession 
number, is added to the book to which it apj^es, usually 
OA the back the title-page. It is desirable to write 
it on another page also, an care the title-page may be 
removed or lost. 

It is a matter for local decidon which form of register 
of accesnons ^lall be used; but it Is suggested that an 
inidal saving of staff time nay be purchased too deariy. 
Accuracy o( entries is imperaUve, and it is fatally easy 
to make mistakes in copying bo<A details, as those vvbo 
have experience in checking cataloguing attempts by 
I beginners know ordy too well. The work of accessioning 
i books is an important part of library routine. It should 
be in the hands of an experienced and trained pemon, 
and the form recommended is the loose-leaf ledger cc«n- 
j^td in the library. 

c* 
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(c) Book-processing. Proces^g b the tenn apfJied 
to the can7ing out of the details of preparing bools for 
shelving with the general stock, and issuing them to 
readers. Full preecssbg includes collating, stamping, 
cutting the paper folds or ‘bolts* when the edges have 
not been trimmed off by a cutting machine called a 
guillotine, pasting In rules and date labels or bookplates, 
preparing book issue cards and pasting in the envebpes 
or pockets to contain them, and marking class or 
divisbn numbers or letieis on the bc>ok«backs {or spines). 

In recent library practice ‘ procesMg' has been very 
closely scrudnbed by librarians in order to eliminate any 
unnecessary wori:, as a feelii^ had grown that library 
method in connection with bookstock was coo elaborate, 
and took up too much staff time which could be used to 
better purpose in more important dude& 

To ccdlate a book is to check its make-up to see that 
it is in perfect condition, that it contains its full number 
of pages in their right order, with none esnitted or 
duplicated; that the illustrations are all in Chdr correct 
pdaces as detailed in the list printed as part of the 
l«lijninsries in the book; that the book b properly 
cased or bound and not cased back to front, and that all 
the parts listed in the table of concents are as stated. 

Library ownerehip is signified by stamping a name- 
stamp of the library in the book in certain prescribed 
peaces, e.g. on the back of the title-page, on back of 
plates, on the top edges of the book, or wherever it has 
been decided locally that the stamp is to appear. Usually 
a round rubber stamp is used with black, green or red 
Ink. Sometimes an embossing stamp is used which 
makes a relief impressioo without ink. 

Edge-cutting or opening Is not often itQuired, as most 
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books are published mth their edges trimmed and the 
folds or bolts removed. In the few cases where this is 
not so, an ondinary bone paper knife should be used, and 
it is necessary to pdnt out to all beg^ncre that .the fold 
which ends at the spine of the hook must be cut to its 
full length, otherwise the uncut portion will tear in a 
most unsightly way when the book is opened for reading. 

Pasting in 0/ book-plates and of rules and dat^Iabels 
is a aimpde matter, but those who do it should be careful 
to make a neat job by seeing that the edges of pasted 
labels arc parallel to the book-edges, and that the 
minimum only of paste is used, and any surplus wiped 
off before the book is closed. 

Bot^ issue cards are usually made to £t into a paste* 
oa envelope on the inadc of the front board of the book. 
The cards are of various sizes; but 4" x 2" is a useful 
size. They have written on them book number, author 
and title, and some indication of the subject of the book, 
either its classification number or an abbreviation erf this. 

Lettering of class or other numbers on the spines of 
books is best done in gold leaf by a binder^s finisher. 
It is not necessary with novels, as these are usually shelved 
in alphabetical order of authors’ names, which should 
always be printed on the book spines. This cover tide 
must contain sufficient information to enable the books 
to be shelved expeditiously, and the shelf anangement 
to be checked with equal speed and accuracy. It is a 
convenience to stamp class marks in all cases at an even 
distance from the heel of the sjrine—say t§ or 2 Inches 
—and the superiority of gold stamping by a trained 
Irinder*a finisher over all other methods 1$ unquestion* 
aUe. Though it is not imposril^e for library assistants 
to leam to do this w^k, the time absc^bed the 
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frequently im]>erfcct results obtained by amateurs make 
it uneconomical and undesirabie tba£ it should be 
attempted by other than craftsmen. Other methods of 
book-numbeiing are used in some Ubraiies, mainly hand 
lettering with an electrically heated pen printing the 
marks through a metal foil on to the book spines. This 
method can be very effective when carried out by a 
person who is able to write letters and figures clearly, 
uniformly and of even size; it can also be untidy and 
unrighdy when badly done. The use of ordinary inks 
for book lettering is underiraUe, as they cannot be 
applied evenly and do not last any length of time. 

Speed and accuracy boc^ acceasioning and procts* 
sing are essential in good library method, as they 
control the flow of additions to the stock. This flow 
should be regular in quantity, and not a matter of 
fits and starts. The cataloguing depanment is fed from 
the processing department, just as the processing depart¬ 
ment is fed from the accestioos department ; and these, 
in turn, determine the flow of new acquititums to the 
shelves of the lil»‘arv and so to the hands and homes of 
readeis. It is because cpf the need to speed the passing 
of bo^cs from bookshop to library shelves that changes 
fiom the older and more leisurely methods of bode 
processing have been adopted in many libraries. Novels 
are now seldcmt collated: in fact some fibraries omit 
collation of books altogether, considering that deficiencies 
in make-up are so few that checking is unnecessary. 
Name-stamping is also omitted sometimes; and book- 
cards may have no other particular than the number 
necessary for issue ebargea Certainly this saves staff 
time in |Mx>cess work; but when books are lost, or kept 
over time by readers, and tt becomes necessary to write 
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letters about them, or to identify them as library 
property, the initial saving of time through cuttiDg out 
process details may be found to be a doubtful economy 
or, indeed, no econany at all. 


CHAPTER Vni 


BOOKSTOCK: a—CLASSIFICATION 

The classification of books in libraries is carried out for 
one main purpose^ namely Co enal^ readers and staff 
to find books on the shelves as required. In its practice 
it accomplishes much be^des this main function: it 
brings all the books in the library on each subject 
together, and surrounds them with other books on related 
subjects; it introduces the reader who goes to the shelves 
for one particular bo^ to others on the same subject; 
it facilitates search for particularised information; and 
it expedites the periodical surveys of library bcokstock 
whidi are necessary to keep it abreast of the times. It 
also has a personal virtue for thc£c who arc in contact 
with it in their daily life, as it assists the processes of 
mental observation and reasoning. 

Even the smallest bbrary needs to have some settled 
plan of shelf arrangement; indeed, it is this {ivoceas of 
arrangement which dbtinguUhes a library from a mere 
collection of miscellaneous volumes. The contrast can 
be well appreciated if the contenC of the average 
secondhand bookshop are compared with the contents 
of a weU o^anised library. 

It is a useful introduction to the subject of book 
dasafication in libraries to conrider briefly some of the 
older methods of shelf arrangement. One of the earliest 
was to number each tier of book shelves, and each of 
the shelves in each of the tiers—the tiers might be A, 
B, C and so on, and the shelves i, 2, 5 and so on, 
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counting fr«n the top shdf downwards. As the boob 
were placed «i the shelves, they also were numbered 
t, 2, 3, etc., counting from left to right. A book might 
thus bear the symbol C, 16, which would signify that 
it was to be found in the third tier, on the fourth shelf, 
and was the sixteenth book on that shelf. With this 
system, there could be no changing round of books on the 
shelves, as this would mean complete alteration of all 
book symbols; it was, in fact, a system of rigid location; 
and there was no attempt at Wnging boob on the same 
subject together, as they were amply given the fiist 
empty place on the shelves in the order of thdr acquisi¬ 
tion. 

Such rigidity of shelf arrangement as this caused great 
waste of time in assembling together as required a selec¬ 
tion of books cn any particular subject, and it was fol¬ 
lowed by a primitive system of subject order. Each of 
the main classes into which knowledge may be divided 
was given a letter of the alphabet—A, B, G, etc.—-as a 
symbol for that class, and the books in it were given a 
running number as they were acquired for the library, 
c.g. the book with the symbol A 405 would be the four 
hundred and fifth book acquired by the library in subject 
A. This arraDgcmcnt was a great unprovement on the 
earlier rigid shelf anangement, as books could be moved 
from one shelf to another so long as the numerical 
arrangement inside the subject classes was maintained. 

Arrangement in main classes in order of acceations to 
the library continued in library practice for many yean, 
and was still ctnnmon between 1910 and 1920. But 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century much 
inquiry and experiment on the subject of book classifica* 
tion had taken place, mainly in America, where the two 
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chief cxperimemcrs and exponents were Melvil Dewey 
and Chaiies A. Cutter. Both mvenied a scheme of 
subject da»fication for books, but that of Dewey was 
mu^ preferred to his rival’s and, from its first appear¬ 
ance in 1876, it has continued to give generaJ sadsfacdon, 
and in process of time has grown from a work of 
pamphlet size of no more than sixteen pages to its 
pHTCseat great bulk of 1,927 pages. Other schemes that 
have found some favour are the Subject ClasuAcad^ 
the English librarian James Duff Brown, and the clas- 
sificadon of the American Library of Congress. 

All schemes of book classlficatioti must be based on 
scene system of the clasdficadon or ordering of know¬ 
ledge as reasoned and described by philosophers. An 
important part of the woric of philosc^ers is that 
devoted to the science of logic, and to study the subject 
of book classification inteHigently it is necessary to spend 
some dme initially in learning the elements of logic, or 
the science of reasoning, as first conceived by the Gieek 
philosopher Aristotle. To pursue this course, two works 
have been used by librarians for many years, both of 
them by Professor William Stanley jevons (1835-82), 
who was for some dme professor of logic and political 
economy at Owen’s College, Manchester, and later 
professor of poDtical ecemomy at University College, 
London. The rwo worits are: his small book, 
EUmentary LfSiOTif in Lo^Cf first punished in 1870, 
which should be read throughout; and his fnndfits of 
Scitnee, a major woA first published in 1873, of which 
it is necessary to read only Chapter XXX, which 
deals with claasificadon. In this latter woik appeals a 
definition of claasificadon which should be memorised. 
It was composed by Huxley, the famous zoologist, and 
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appeared in his Ledum on tiu Elements of Com' 
partitive Anatomy, from which H is quoted by Jevons. 
The definition is as foflows: “By the classification of 
any series of objects, is meant the actual or ideal 
arrangement t<^etbcr of those which are like, and the 
sq>aratioii of those which are unlike; the purpose of this 
arrangement bring to facilitate the operations of the 
mind in dearly coiicri\^g and retaining in the memory 
the cbaractera rf the objects in question.” 

Although, as already indicated, schemes fw the 
classification of books must be based on the daafica* 
tioa oA knowledge, they need not, and indeed do not 
foDow plans which would be accepted by logi ci ans, The 
prime needs of successful schemes of book classification 
are well appreciated by thc«e who work in bbraries; 
they are, ^t, that they must provide placings (v all 
books in all subjects; secondly, that the headii^ allotted 
to subjects must not overlap, and each heading must 
cxdudc all others, or (as expressed by Berwick Sayers, 
whose bo(^8 on clasrification must be studied by all 
librarians) they must be mutually exdusive; thirdly, that 
they must make provirion for books in which the form of 
writing is more important than the subject matter, e.g. 
novels, poetry and drama j fourthly, chat they must make 
provison for the treatment of books which deal with 
many subjects j fifthly, that they must make provision 
for the unlimited interpolataon of new headings at 
any point; sixthly, that they must be provided with a 
system of symbols, one for each heading, which are as 
flexible as the headings themselves and can be added to 
wherever and whenever necessary (thh is known as the 
notation cA the scheme); and seventhly, that they must 
be provided with an index in alj^abetical order of all 
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headiDgs, including all synonyms for the names used In 
the tables of headings. 

With the foregoing details as an introduction, it is the 
duty of Library Association cxaminatitHi candidates to 
study the Decanal das^cation by Dewey, Hist to gain 
an understanding of the scheme itself, and then to see 
how far it answers the requirements of librarians^ 
though this need not be taken too seriously, as the wide¬ 
spread use of this scheme in libraries all over the world 
is a sufFidenc indication that, at least in large measure, 
it does satisfy the needs of librarians. The app^ach to 
the study of Dewe/s scheme should be the careful 
reading and re-readh^ of the Introduedon to the work 
itself. In this will be found a thorough and very clear 
description of the prindples on which the scheme b 
framed, the order pursued, the method of compiling the 
notation and index, and many other details; and as the 
study of these details poticeeds, the main ordtv of the 
classes and of the numbers given to symbolise them 
become memorised, a process of much more lasting 
virtue than the attempt sometimes made to memorise 
without thought, as a child leams a redtation. How¬ 
ever much memorising of numbers for subjects may be 
accomplished, this is ol little value if it is not informed 
by an understanding of the processes of compilation. 
It is, in short, necessary to undeisUnd the scheme, not 
to memorise it or any part of it; such memorising as 
there may be of symbols and subjects should be iuddental 
9 ^nA not deliberate. 

The method ed dealing with books too general in 
content to allow them to be clasufied by subject is an 
important feature of book clarification whic^ can be 
dedt with appropriately either at the beginning or at the 
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end of the scheme. Dewey, as will be seen, deals with it 
initially, and mdudes with the obvious works d this 
type, such as encyclopedias, books on the science of 
Ubrariandiip, which pervades all knowledge. Abo 
mciuded in this category of books about books are 
bibli(^raphjes and cataloguo^those important tools of 
librarians and research workexs~-aad general indexes, 
bcluding those dealing with periodical Utecaturc, such as 
the Library Aasodation’s Subject Index io PeriorfiVdif. 

The next point of importance to call for notice is the 
method of dealing with books written or eexn^ed in a 
particular form which may be more important to 
readers than is the subject matter. The Decimal 
classification meets Ihh by having separate ‘form* 
classes and divisions. The 'forms' which are allotted 
main classes in the scheme are poetry, drama, essays, 
fiction, and other less important ones. The form 
divisions which pervade the scheme include dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias, CMipendiums and essays. It will be 
found ^at an encydopxdia which deals with all subject 
matter goes in the generalia class; but an encyclopadia 
or dictionary of chemistry is classed with the books on 
that subject. Similarly, a bocJc of general essays on a 
variety of miscellaneous to(HCS is placed in the general 
das if the essays arc informative; if they are intended 
to be read for assthedc enjoyment, they are classified 
in the fonn class for essays in the language in which they 
are printed; but a book ctf essays on the subject of 
chemistry is classified with other books on chemistry. 
The notation of the scheme includes s^bols which* 
allow these form disfinctions to be indicated in the 
clasdfication numbers allotted to the books to which 
they apply. How^ these things are done is fully explained 
in the int^uciion to the worie. 
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Aocther pcwt of importacce is the method provided 
to indicate location. The main daas which deals with 
geogra^y, topography and history provides pladngs for 
all these toprics fcff all the countries 10 the worid. But 
it is also necessary to provide a method of taking locality 
into account when comdering special subjects, e.g. the 
birds of Britain, or the flowcre of South America. The 
method pro^ddcd b that the geographical numbers for 
these countries, and all others, or abbreviations of them, 
may be added in a certain prescribed way to the spedfic 
subject numbers. Izi the case of books on of 

Britain, the number to be allotted is the subject number 
lor birds in the divirion zo<^ogy, to which b added the 
geograp^cal number for Britain taken from the main 
class dealing with history and geoijaj^y. 

Yet another important feature of a good book 
classiBcation scheme is a satisfactory method of 
dealing with books that treat of more than one subject, 
though these are within a prescribed field of knowledge. 
Examples are books dealing vdth algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry, or beetles, butterflies and waqK. The 
method to be followed is to place them at a point in the 
scheme which b as spedfic as posable, but wide enough 
to contain all that the boc^ indudes, i.e. in the first 
example, under the general heading ‘ mathematics,’ and 
in the second under the heading ‘insects.’ Books are 
sometimes written on subjects which cannot be covered 
by one general heading, as for example, architecture and 
building, when the bode must be classed under the 
subject which reedves fuller treatment than the other, 
and the necessary linkup up must be left to the cata> 
logue. Related to thb point b the method to be adopted 
with books on specific subjects, but written fixHn a stand- 
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point which may be almost as important as the subject 
matter: examples of this are books on the psychology 
at education, or the law of workmen’s compensatioa. 
Here there is a choice of placing? to be made, but the 
general library will classy the books where they will be 
required—the psycholt^ of education with the books 
on education, and the law oi workmen’s compensation 
with (he books on other matters coocemed with labour. 

As no one who uses a book clas^ficadcm scheme of 
the magnitude of that of Dewey could ever know 
intimately more than a part oi it, the index is feudal 
to its use. There are two kinds of index; first, the 
specific index, which gives <Mie entry only to each topic; 
secondly, the relative index, as provided with the 
Decimal clarification, which adds to all subjects indexed 
a series of standpomts frazi which the sul^'ect may be 
conndered. In the first of these, the subje« ‘flowers* 
would have one entry only; in the second, sUndpoints 
would be indicated, e.g. botany, use of flowers in 
heraldry, or in symbolisn, or as table decoratioo, etc. 
This feature oi the relative type of index is most useful 
to claa^fiei?, and Is a great saver of time. It is posable 
to allot subject marks to books by u^g the alphabetical 
subject index alone; but this is very unwise. The correct 
method is to refer to the index when required, anH then 
to turn to the subject number given by the index in the 
main tables of the scheme to see just exaedy what is 
given there. It may be found that the index number is 
the af^>ro]^iate one; on the other hand, it may be found 
that, for the particular book concerned, a more general 
or a more specific number is desirable. These are matters 
of great importance in the praedee of clasafying books 
for a library. 
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Many libraries using che Decimal clasriflcatioD adopt 
certain variadons. Some do not use the scheme fully, 
but use a simplified verdon which is obUunable. Others, 
while using most of the scheme as it appears, ad<^t 
variations in classing biography, using a simplified 
method of arranging all l^graphies in one aJpha^ticaJ 
sequence of names of persons written about, instead ctf 
the Dewey method of arranging them according to the 
positiens they held or the work they did. Most lU)raries 
keep fiedon apart from the clasdficadon scheme 
altc^ether. 

The study of classification, dther in itself or in its 
relation to books, can be a fasdnating one; and it is a 
subject to which all librarians must give much attention. 
Mcneover, a good knowledge of one scheme, such as that 
of Dewey, is the best posdble way of understanding 
other schemes. 
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BOOKSTOCK: 3—CATALOGUING 

' A LIBRARY without R CAtaJogut is Ukc a country without 

a map: the one supplies the infomatioa as to which 
' books are included in the library stock, and where they 

may be found; the other pJots the positions of towns 
and other geographical features, and the roads which 
lead to them. A traveller in either far^ badly without 
such aid, but he is quick to realise that there are good 
and bad maps, and equally that there arc good and bad 
catalogues. 

Id hbraries in which readers are not admitted to the 
bookshelves, the catalogue is the only guide. In opeo- 
! access Hbraries, the system common in all public lending 

libraries, guidance to the bookshelves by shelf labels is 
usuaQy provided, and many readers find that this shelf 
guidance meets their needs, and they make little or no 
use of the catalogue. Because of this it is sometime 
atgued that an open-access library does not need a cata- 
bgue, and that to provide one is an unnecessary expen¬ 
diture of money and of staff time; but it must be pointed 
out that the open shelf part of most libraries contains at 
^ , any given time only a portion of the bookstock—many 

books are out on loan; others may be shelved in a reserve 
department because of the lintit^ shelf capacity of tbe 
open-access department; some may be temporarily 
removed for repair or rebinding. Only from the cata¬ 
logue can the full resources Id any subject be ascertained. 

An opinion is held by many librarians that, though 
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there is adeqtiate reason for having: a cataJ<^e of the 
non*hction bookscook, there is not the same need for a 
catalogue of the fiction holdings. Much ficdon, they 
point out, has a comparatively brief life in the library, 
and is not rei^ced when worn out; and it is not a 
matter of much importance which, of many novels, may 
be borrowed. The need, or otherwise, of a catalogue 
of fiction is a matter for local deemon. 

In reference libraries the catalogue is essential, as the 
l^oporticA of ralU for specific books is high and, par* 
dcularly in Che larger libraries, the number of books on 
open shelves is small compared with the number not on 
open shelves. It is also necessary in reference libraries 
to catalogue all bo<^ in conridemble detail, as only by 
doing so can readers be given proper assistance. 

A main ccosideraCion in the work of cataloguing books 
is that of c<Hisistency, for without this there must follow 
CMistant vexation and feelings of frustration. To enter 
English names with the prefix ' de ’ scxnedmes under 
the prefix and sometimes under what f<^ows it, to be 
guilty of other inconsistencies, would com(^etely destroy 
faith in the efficacy of the catalogue; and inconrisiency 
through many posable variations in treatment is con* 
stantly found in catal^ues ccxnpiled by antateui^ and 
without system. 

It was iht need for systematic treatment which ins^d 
the compilation of codes of cataloguing rules, several of 
which are now in use. The British Museum and the 
Bodleian library have their own codes; a code was 
drawn up by the American librarian Charles A. Cutter 
for use in making dictionary catalogues; and another 
was compiled by a joint ccnunitcee of English and 
American librarians, which is called Catdoguing Ruifs, 
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Autk&T and TitU ETitrits, and is usually ref€iT€d to as 
the Anglo-American code. It is this latter—the Ad^o- 
American code—which is in greatest use in English 
libraries, and it is on this that the examinations of the 
library Aascntiation are framed. 

There arc several types of catalogue in use, induding 
the author catalogiie> the dictunary catalogue, the das- 
sified catalogue and the alphabetical-subject catalogue. 
All have their advantages and disadvantages. The 
author catalogue gives all necessary particulars so l<»g 
as the name of the authcr of the required book is koown, 
but does not help those who wish to ascertain the library 
holdings on any particular subject. The dictionary 
catalogue arranges entries of books under names of 
authors and again under specific subject headings m <Hie 
alphabetical sequence, and is the form cd catalogue 
preferred in the United States. Its defect is that books 
on any wide field (d knowledge are separated in entry 
according to the lettem of the alj^bet—books on 
botany, for example, are to be found under the headings 
fiowers, shrubs, trees, ferns, and so 00, as well as under 
the heading botany, and though they are linked by cross- 
references, much work is mvedved in assembling details 
of library holdings on any required subject The 
alfhabetical-classed catalogue attempts to overcc«ne the 
subject difficulty of the dictionary catalogue by arrang¬ 
ing entries alphabetically under main subject headings 
with sub>diviaons, and with references frem specific 
subject names to the more general headings. For 
example, all the books on botany appear under this main 
heading, divided into parts bearing sub-headings (dowers, 
shrubs, etc.); and under the word ‘ flowers ’ at letter F 
in the aJf^bet, the searcher is directed for bodes on this 
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$ubjecc to the heading botany, sub^heading flowecE. The 
main fauJt of this form cataJogue is that the ch«ce of 
headings Is arbitrary* related subjects are distributed 
through the whole alphabet. The clas^hed catalogue, 
to be saiisfactc^, requirea to be in three separate parts— 
clasuhed section, author index and subject index—as 
compared with the dictionary catalogue’s ^gle and 
comprehen^ve sequence, and it is therefore a form which 
has to be learned, whereas the dictionary form is known 
by all, and requires no instruction in its use. The clas- 
sified catalogue, in spite of this defect as compared with 
the dictionary catalogue, is the type pr^eired in 
England, and it is used in most public libraries. 

Library catalogues are of several kinds, i.e. printed, 
manuscript, typescript; book, card and sheaf. The 
most ea^y used kind is the printed catalogue, but it is 
expensive to produce is out of date before it can be 
published,' The manuscript catalogue in books or on 
sheets kept together in covers is suitaHe only for the 
smallest libraries, as interpolation of entries is progres¬ 
sively more and more difficult as sheets become ^ed 
with encrica,and any exact order of arrangement cannot 
be maintained. The card catalogue, either typed or 
manuscript, is the most popular foim, and has much in 
common with the sheaf catalogue. In compiling card 
catalogues, cards of a standard s^, usually x 3'', 
are used, and no card is used to describe more than a 
single bock, which permits complete flouMlicy of arrange¬ 
ment, and allows for interpaladon at any point and at 
any tune. In ccmpUmg sheaf catalogues, paper sheets of 

* Though thj> is true of the ordinary town or couoty library, 
printed cat&lopiei of eoraprehenuve and special libraries (e.^. The 
Bridih Museua Cauleirue, aed (hat ef the Londob School ef 
Ecoeoniea) are invaluable loola of the Ubrarian. 
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a convenient aze arc used, usually a little larger than 
that of the aandard card sat, and the sheets, when com- 
frfeted, arc arranged on the loose-leaf system in doth 
folders. 

The treatment of books in the process of cataloguing 
cannot be left to chance. The results of this—or acxne 
of them—have already been indicated and, as also 
indicated, codes of cataloguing rules have been cesnpiled 
and are in regular use. It b not of particular practical 
importance which of the available codes b chosen; but 
in British public libraries the code usually ^weferred is 
the one sponsored by the Library Associatioo—the 
An^o-American. To its use must be added system and 
method of work, as the orderliness and neatness which 
this engenders arc important features in library practice. 
It is often suggested by inexperienced paeons that the 
practice of cataloguing can be earned out by any 
inidligcnt person without instruction or guidance, and 
they pwnt to a supposed anuiarity between blirary 
cataloguing and ma^g an inventory of the fumituit 
of a house, or any other fonn of listing or docketing. 

Even a very limited experience either in compiling or 
u^g a weU-c^piled library catalogue b sufficient to 
dispel any such view, pardculariy when the different 
forms of authoi^ip of books are studied. The author 
of a book may be a single person, or two or more pej^tws 
writing in collaboration; or may be something quite 
different. The author is the originator, anH may be 
personal or impersonal. A society, which b the originator 
of its (Noceedings or transactions is, in thb sense, the 
author of them; and an institution b the author 
of the publications Issued in its name; and, amilarly, a 
Corporation, or municipal borough, or government 
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department. The statutes of a country originate from 
its legisladve body^again authorship; the trade cata¬ 
logue of a firm o[ manufacturers ong;ioates frtm the 
firm. These and many other problems of authorship are 
the daily fare of the library cataloguer, and each all 
of them must receive siiziilaiity of treatment with its type, 
or the result will be chaos. 

Other problems arise in connection with persons who 
have more than one name, for example, a nobleman 
with a title and also a family name; with dignitaries of 
Church or State, who may have both personal names 
and offidal titl^ and be known equally well by either; 
with persons who write books under an assumed name, 
or several assumed names, and sometimes under their 
own names as well; with persons who, for one reason 
or another, change their names, such as married w^en, 
who may be found to write their early works under their 
maiden names and their later ones under their married 
names; with persons who change their names by deed 
poll; with persona who arc raised to the peerage. All 
these and many other matters relating to the authorship 
of books arise in the day-to^y work of the cataloguer, 
and they can only be dealt with satisfactorily by adhering 
to defined and precise rules. Cataloguing, in short, is a 
very exact science which calls for com^^ete cccsistency 
if it is to serve its full and proper purpose. 

Some confusion is often experienced by beginners 
when they first come to use the Anglo-American code 
which, as aJjtady mentioned, bears the title, Catalo^mg 
Huies, AtUkoT and TitU Entries. They know that the 
catalogue of their library is classified, and wonder how 
rules for author or title entries can be used to serve the 
needs of those compiling dasitified catalogues. As will 
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soon be found in pracdce, tie cataloguing of any book 
is a process in itself, and the finished product of the 
csit^opiez can be used to serve varying needs; the 
important perint being that the cataloguing process, as 
carried out, provides adequate descriptions of the books 
ctmccmcd, which may be filed for use in any one of 
several ways, The stressing of authorship in cataloguing 
is because, though many other things about any par¬ 
ticular book may vary, the author is an unchangeable 
factor. Things that may vary are date of publication, 
size, prese n ce or abeence of illustrations, title, text as first 
written, or text with notes by the author or scant other 
person, publication in original language of the book 
or in translation into another language. All these things 
may vary in different copies of the same book, but the 
authorship does not vary, and therefore the author is the 
keypoint or cornerstone d all book catalogue entrie. 
Once entries for books have been made, their arrange 
ment for use may f<^ow whatever order is decided upou. 
They may be arranged in alphabetical order of names 
of authors,' or in order of the classification symbols added 
to the entries; or they may be anunged by place-names 
of publication, or date of publicadon, ot indeed in what¬ 
ever wder may be required. The important point is that 
the cataloguing itself is not the deciding feature of the 
arrangement d the entries. 

Catalogues are called upon to answer quesdems 
relating to the contents of the libraries to which they 
apply, as already described {see p. 13). It is a usual 
pracdce to systematise the order of making entries when 
catal^uing bo(^s, as it is (xmsidered that to fdlow a 
definite plan makes for speed and accuracy, and alw 
assists usem of the catalogue, who quickly becc^ne 
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acquainted with the method used, and when they have 
done so, are able to form a mental picture of each book 
of which they read the particular. The approved 
method of catalogue entry is to divide it into five parts— 
author, title, imprint, coUation, and annotation or note. 
These five parts are treated as paragraphs are treated 
in writing, when card catalogues are iKing compiled, 
and sometimes also in printed catalogues, though in the 
latter, to save printing space and therefore cost, some 
of the details may be made to run on without beginning 
a new line. AU beginners need to be warned against the 
fatal ease with which mistakes in copying from dtle* 
pages may be made, e.g. V/orlcy for Woitley, Philips for 
Phillips, and so on. If mistakes are not detected and 
corrected at the time they are made, they may cause 
much trouble later on. 

Though printed catalogues are now unusual, the 
printing of select lists and bulletins recent additions 
to libraries is a COTiimon practice. These vary in size 
from four‘pagc leaflets to pamphlets of as many as one 
hundred pages. In seme, correct cataloguing method is 
followed, hut in others, particularly the four>page leaflet 
type, this is c^ten not the case. Printed leaflets and 
pamphlets serve a dual purpose—first, they advertise 
some special feature of the library or q[ its booksiock; 
and seccoidly, they draw attention to the lifcwy itself. 
When well done, this form of book-list publicity seems 
well worth whfle; but if badly done, it is likely to do 
more harm than good. Voung students of librarianship 
should make it their buriness to learn something about 
printing and type-faces, a subject they will study in 
greater detail later on. Used as a method of catalogue 
production there is nothing as good as printing, whether 
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the CAUlo^c is on cards or in bo^ fomi. Then arc so 
many printinf type-laccs availaWc that, whatever variety 
o/ azc, dc8ig:n or spacing is required may be obtained. 

At present, for British libraries, there is no system of 
c^tral cataloguing as there is in America, where the 
Ubrary of Congress produces printed catalogue cards 
tor all books added to its stock, and conducts a world¬ 
wide service of supplying copies of these cards at very 
low cost. A book that has been propeiiy catalogued 
once does not need to be done a second time; but, 
lacking the cooperation which comes from a centralised 
system of cataloguing, the sune book in Brirish libraries is 
catalogued not once or twice, but often hundreds of 
times. If a central bureau could be cstaWished which 
would supply printed catalogue cards fer books as 
puUi^cd, the great labour of library cataloguing as 
practised at the present time would be very conridcraWy 
reduced, but attempts to estaWi^ such a bureau in this 
c<^try to cany out woric as done in America by the 
Library of Congres have so far proved unavailing. 
Central cataloguing, it should be added, can <Hdy be 
successful if the cards relating to books are made avail¬ 
able within a reasonable time after the date of publics- 
lion of the books to which they apply, and in America 
there a^Kars to be a time-lag in this matter. But the 
time that would be saved if a satisfact<»y service of this 
kind could be cstaWished u likely to be so considerable 
that not only does the question call for attentita, but 
everything should be done to provide a satisfactory 
answer. 

The terra central cataloguing is sotneiimes used for 
the centralised cataloguing of a single library system 
with a central and branch libraries. This is usually in 
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charge <rf a trained librarian, vrith trained UbrariaDs a$ 
as^ants, and sometimes with <aie or more typists. All 
the lending library cataloguing for central and branches 
b done here, which ensures two things^firat, that book 
clarification and cacalc^uing are standardised; secondly, 
that one lieaiment serves for the same book in however 
many libraries it may be placed. A union catalogue of 
all boob in the libf^ system is kept at the central 
library, each card being marked with symbols to indicate 
Che departments or branches which have a copy of the 
boc^ catalogued. 

Where typists are emjJoyed, the cataloguing is done 
by a trained Ubrarian on a master slip, which is passed 
CO the typist to make the required number of copies on 
cards for the different card catalogues- 

Briefly, this does for a lilwy system what central 
cataloguing in the wider sense would do for the country 
as a whole. 

All who deal with printing should be familiar with 
the cOTvcntional maAs used by printer to distinguish 
the different sizes and kinds of type—roman, italic, etc. 
—and the correction of proofs of matter as set up 
b type. Detmls of this, and <rf the marb to be used in 
making corrections, should be memorised, and are to be 
found in any book dealing with the elements of the craft 
of printing. 
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BOOKSTOCK.: 4—CARB OF STOCK, REVISION 
STOCKTAKING 

The importance of being aWe to find any book in the 
stock of a library, and tbc methods adopted to ensure 
that this can be done with reasonable speed and certainty 
have been described, and it has been pointed out that 
the best of systems of library arrangement can be spoilt 
by inaccurate shelving. Particularly in brge librarica, 
with separate sequences of dielving for hook& of different 
sizes; with, perhaps, special collections of books shelved 
apart from the general stock; and with an abundance 
of material of odd rises and shapes, correct shel^dDg and 
filing Is an cwcQiial. It is equally impwtani that there 
should be good curatorship, or care d the stock. Tliere 
is an unfortunate tendency on the part of some users of 
libraries to treat books very badly. Quite new boob 
arc sometimes rctiuncd after use in a shocking condition 
—with stitching forced apwt, or cover damaged, or 
loose pages, or marks of greasy hands and fingas, or 
dog-eared comers erf pages where these have been folded 
over to mark a place. Most libraries have a regulatiw 
which makes such damage m offence for which a fine 
can be charged, and there should be no hesitation in 
enforcing it, though this mint only be done by a senior 
officer or by the librarian Mmself. Such abuse of the 
privilege which provides an almosi unlimited range of 
books 15 hapy^y not frequent, but it does occur; an 
unsocial act of this nature must needs be discouraged in 

t> 
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every po&siUe way, pajticuIaHy ld these days of book 
shortage and inferior paper and bindings 

The contemporary boe^ production is doubtless the 
best that publishers can manage, but it is notable that 
the quality varies greatly between publi^er and pub> 
iisher. At their best, published books have a very limited 
life, at least, so far as lending lilM'anes are concerned, 
bef<m stitching and covers require treatment j indeed, 
the most chat can be expected from books as 
published is about twenty to twenty-five issues or 
readings. After this they require to be rebound or 
recased, and a specially strong method of rebinding 
books for library use has been developed which gives 
much longer life than publishers* bindings (see 
Chapter XI). Rebound boc^ may, with reasonaHe 
use, last for an additional seventy to one hundred issues, 
by which time both cover and pages are likely to be too 
soiled for any further use, thou^ the stitching of the book 
may be as good as ever. It used to be the custom to 
cover rebound books in dark c<dours-^loth or leather, 
or a combination of the two—because these do not 
show diit so readily as lighter coloured materials; but 
the drab appearance of long runs of books bound in 
Wack* or dark blue, or chocolate-brown, led to a cam¬ 
paign for brighter colours, which are now the rule rather 
than the exception. 

Older books, pardculaiiy reference library or spedal 
c<^lection stock, are more often to be found in leather 
landings than in chdr original covers; and it should 
be remembered that the issue of books in wrappers or in 
paper boards, to be bound to suit the taste cd* individual 
owners, was formeriy a common practice, and many of 
the books in decorat^ (gold-to(ded) hidings, now to be 
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fouxid in librarws, were once in private coUections. 
These older leather^bound boolcs, especially those 
bound in calfskin, are a special probleni as, in process of 
time and through change m atmospheric conditions, the 
leather, pancularly on the spines ^ the books, beeves 
decayed, and powders on being touched. The only 
sadafactory solution to this problem is to rebind, or to 
repair by supi^ying new leather to the spines, which is 
very skilled work. 

Problems of curatoiBhip such aa these should be 
matters rcceivii^ regular and systematic attention by 
senior membere of the staff. But there arc other matters 
(cwiccmcd with the daily routine of all who work in 
libraries and whose duties arc mainly with the handbng, 
shelvij^, charging and discharging of books), which 
should be an easonlial part of good Ubrarianshlp. Books 
which need repair because of loose or tom pages, or 
damaged bindings, should be removed from the general 
stock for attention immediately such defects are noticed; 
a book should never be forced into a shelf already fuU, 
by squee^g it in, as the hist volume to be taken from 
that shelf afterwards will probably receive damage, such 
as the tearing of the coveting of its spine by the force 
that must be exened in its removal ; books should not 
be used as weights or to raise the height of seats; they 
should be dusted or vacuum*cleaned when necessary, 
which will vary according to whether they are much or 
little used; they should be handled with care, and the 
bindings should never be forced back in opening the 
books to read them, or for any other purpose—and thu 
is especially necessary in the case of new bo<^. It is 
the custwn in all libraries in which readers are admitted 
to Che shelves to have a d^y * shelf •sorting.’ To be well 
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done, tikis includes more than sorting or tidying. The 
first thing to be done is to check the wder of the books 
on the shelves and ccarcct it wherever necessary, and 
as the eye passes along each shelf in turn, a watch should 
be kept for books showing agns of damage, such as loose 
pages or tom bindings, which should be taken out for 
repair. The next thing to be done is to even up the 
numbers of books on the shelves, and at the same time to 
straighten each row of books by bringing the edges of 
the spine flush with the outer edge of the shelf- After a 
reason aWe amount of practice this work can be done 
very quickly, and its regular perfoitnance gives the same 
well-kept appearance in a library as good housekeejang 
does in a bouse. 

Everything possible must be done to keep dust and 
dirt out of a library. When floors need sweeping a good 
sweeping powder should be used to prevent the dust 
from riOTg. Where ventilation is dependent on open¬ 
ing windows, those farthest away from the road should 
be used whenever possible. On wet days sufficient d^- 
mats should be available near entrances, so that as little 
damp and dirt as posable is brought into the library on 
readers* footwear. Indeed, everything should be 
done to prevent urineccssary wear and tear, and to 
preserve both bookstock and furniture and fittings in 
the best condition. It should also be remembered 
that book-cases, card cabinets and other fittings need 
periodical attention- The most favoured wood for these 
is oak, with a light c<doured and polished slain, which 
shows tigns of handling after a period of use, and 
requires thorough cleaning and repolishing. 

The repwring of bocks by mwnbere of a library staff 
should be strictly limited, as unskilful ‘ repair ’-so-called 
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—be very damaging. If a single loose page is all 
that requires aiteniion this may be fastened in, but care 
should be taken to use a ruinimum of paste, to see that 
the edge of the paper to take the paste is entirely without 
folds or crinkles, and chat it is eased into its exact place 
with a bone paper-folder, leaving no margin to overlap 
the adjoining pages. Paste is also used for such labeh and 
pockets as may be necessary for the charging system 
of the libf^y, and here again the minimum should be 
used. 

The use made of book jackets varies. In some libraries 
they are all removed before the books are made available 
to readeis, and are used to foim part of boedt displays 
or posteis. In other Ilbraris they remain with the books, 
and are only removed when they become dirty and 
unsightly. Scene libraries provide plain book jackets, 
made with a pocket at one end and the other end plain, 
to be folded over the back cover of the book, thus 
making the jacket adjustable for varying book sizes. 
Specially valuable b^ks, particularly in reference 
libraries, may be provided with cdlo|^ane jackets, 
which are both decorative and protective. 

Other forms of library stock need equal care. Much- 
used maps ^ould be backed with calico. Sometimes 
they are rolled and kept in tubes; somerimes they are 
cut into sections before being mounted, and a small 
space is allowed between each of the section edges for 
folding. Prints and other iUustrations should be mounted 
on standard size mounts of varying sizes,' and be kept 
either in dust-proof boxes (or Solandcr cases) or in 
vertical files. When there is any comideraWe stock of 
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large »ze plan case$ should be provided, amUar 

to those to be found in an. architect’s office, in which the 
maps can be stored flat. Lantern slides should be kept 
in specially made slotted boxes; photographic negatives 
^ouM be stored in stout envelopes, with a iiKint of the 
negative pasted on the ouc^de of the envelope. Gramo¬ 
phone records should be filed tn envelope albums. 

Revison of stock as part of the general plan of bo<4c 
selection has already b^o touched upon (see Chapter 
VII). To be sadkactorily carried out it must be 
organized with care. A suitable method in lending 
libranes * is to take one main part of the bookstock each 
year, and carry out a thorough survey, which will com¬ 
prise : first, an examlnatitm of each book to check the 
use (hat has been made of it during the past three yeara; 
secondly, ascertaining which boolo have been superseded 
by new editiems wthouc this having been noticed in the 
routine book selection; thirdly, pruning the out-of-date. 
With regard to the fiist point, if boc^ have been used 
but little or not at all for two or three years, the reason 
for this should be conadered- It may be that the books 
are out-of-date, or unsuitaUe, or unattractive, or it may 
be that they have been overloc^ed. A ded^n must be 
made whether any such book should cemtinue on the 
open shelves of the library, or in the library at all. If 
it is thought that any boob have been overlooked, they 
can be brought to notice in sotic ^edal display; if their 
period of effective service appeare to be exhausted, it 
must be dedded whether to place them in the reserve 
stock of the library, or to discard them. Superseded 
books should be removed from open ^dves, and either 

^ ElefertHM Ubmws seldom ducard. Stock is kept up to date by 
systematic check of Dew pubUcatioiu and of lubject bibUofraphies. 
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discarded, pendiog the buying of new editions or other 
woAs which are uj>-lCMjat« and accurate; or, if 
retained in the library reserve stock, should have a note 
pasted in^de the front cover of each regarding its 
deficlendes. It Is always to be borne in mind that in 
lending libraries to dreukte bo^s containing matter 
which is out-of-date or inaccurate is a disservice of which 
no library should knowingly be guilty. Reference library 
requirements are different; often out-of-date works are 
required for bistorica] purposes. 

After thorough revinon and pruning of the section of 
the stock selected for this treatment in any paiticular 
year has been completed, the section should be checked 
with the clasaficatioD scbeoie in use by the library, and 
a note should be made of any subjects foiming part of 
it which are either insuffldently represeoied or aj« 
not represented at aU. A decision should then be 
made as to dedrable additions of subject matter, which 
can be turned into particuJait of bocks by reference to 
the ap^>ropmte subject biUiographies. 

When reviMon of the general bookstock proceeds along 
these lines systematically, year by year, the library keeps 
its freshness and appeal. Where it is not done, and 
pardculajiy when to fhiq is added an insufficient flow of 
new bodts every year, the library slowly but surely kses 
its appeal and its effectiveness. 

Library stocktaking used to be a regular yearly 
process and, when cMicemed with lending bbraffes, 
which are more subject to tosses than reference libranes, 
whether they are public or college or univeraty Ubranea, 
the whole of the books on ban were called in as frwn a 
given date. The library was then ‘closed for stock¬ 
taking ’ for a period erf a week or a fortni^l or even as 
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long as a month. Some college and university libraries 
sdll call in all loaned boc^ at* the end of term or sesrion 
(chough oot necessarily for sCocktakiag purposes), but 
few puUic libraries now close for this purpose, or call 
in the whole of their bockstocks, as any benefit obtainable 
from such a course is conridered to be more than counter¬ 
balanced by the very great inconvenience it brings to the 
reading public. Comji^te stocktaking of large lilMaries 
is a difRcult, prolonged and inve^ved process, though 
smaller libraries, for example, those with bookstock of 
90,000 or under, may manage a yearly stocktaking: the 
larger libraries usually confine taking stock to one or two 
sections a year; and in some libraries there has not been 
any attempt to take stock for a number of yeais, owing 
to staff difficulties and shortage consequent on war with 
its attendant dislocation of the ordinary procedures. 

Whether large or small libraries, stocktaking follows 
a general routine—a record of each book is ticked or 
date-stamped in some prearranged way as the book 
passes through the hands of the person conducting the 
stock check. The form of record varies. In some 
libraries the stock cards of bo<^ are used: these are 
arranged in card cabinets in the order in which the books 
are shelved, thus forming a shelf-register. As each book 
is found, the chosen marit is made on the card, and the 
cards for all books not found are separated from the 
remainder. When aH books on the shelves of the library 
have been gone through, a check is then made of all 
books on loan, and the cards for these books receive the 
check mark. After this, a systematic check is made at 
all ocher ptrints of the service where books w records 
of their location are to be found, for example, books 
withdrawn for repair or rebinding, those on extended 
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loan to tutorial classes^ or in rtsarve stock pooU^ or in 
any other place. The stock cards for all bocis found 
are separated from the remainder as the work proceeds, 
leaving a reridue of cardi for all books which neither 
have been found, nor of which the localioo is known. 
The check ctf shelves, of books oa loan, and all other 
records is then repeated at intervals, which usually 
reduces the number of misriog books, until searching 
brings no result whatever, and, at this stage, the cards 
of b^ks not found reveal the extent of the losses rince 
the last stocktaking was nude. 

Instead of the stock cards, semie Ubraiies use special 
stocktaking sheets, each sheet containing particulais of 
books rither by the same author c»r with a cenunoo 
clasrificatiMi number, and with columns following the 
book details^author, title, accession number and class 
number—at the top of which the date of stocktaking is 
entered. As each book U found a tick is made in the 
appropriate column. 

A rough and ready stocktaking check can be ro^de 
by counting the books and book records of loan, etc. and 
comparing the total arrived at with the known total of 
library stock. This gives an indication of the extent of 
losses. The process is often referred to as the taking of 
a census of books. 


CHAPTER XI 


BOOKBINDING 

The craft of book^ding U as old as books; and books 
are much older than printiDg, which daces only from the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Before that time books 
were inscribed by hand^ usually on vellum or parch¬ 
ment, and chough this does not soil or wear out so ea^y 
as paper, it was necessary, then as now, to make them 
convenient for handling, to protect the pages or scrolls 
from dust and dirt, and to pro^dde a means of labelling 
them for ease of reference. These same purposes are 
those for which books are bound to-day. 

The essentials of things are few but important. 
They must provide protcciioti for the pages: they must 
effectively keep the pages in place and in their proper 
order; they must hold the pages tightly together, but 
allow c<Hn|^ete flexibility of opening out at any point; 
they must have covers which are both durable and as 
light in weight as pos^Ie; and the outer covers must be 
of material that allows title-pieces or other particulars 
to be lettered cm them clearly and legibly. 

The first method used was to attach pages of vellum 
or paper edge to edge in one long sequence, and when 
the work was completed, to roll it up like a roll of wall¬ 
paper, and it was from this that we got our word 
‘volume,’ which means ‘roll.* This fonn was satis¬ 
factory for the purpose of reading the rdl from begin¬ 
ning to end; but it was an awkward form if it came to 
be used for reference by ccmsulting some particular short 
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sequence <rf lino, From this, and for this and other 
reasons, the ‘ codex * fonn was developed, which is 
substantially the book form as we know it to-day. 
Instead o£ the pages being attached edge to edge, the 
sheets were fedded across the middle, each sheet thus 
becoming two leaves or four pages. The next develop¬ 
ment was to fold the sheets, one inside the other, 
into what is now termed a ‘gathering’;, and from 
this foim of gathering developed the system, which has 
been in common use for about five hundred years, of 
printing sheets in such a manner that, when folded, the 
pages fall into their ccmtccc order, From this manner of 
folding come the size-names of books—folio signifies that 
the sheets have been folded once cnly, forming two 
leaves; quarto, folded tvricc to ma^ four leaves; 
octavo, folded three times to make eight leaves, and so 
on. These terms are still in common use, with adjectives 
attached such as post, demy and royal, which indicate 
the zizt in inches of the diecc before folding and con> 
sequently the page size; but as there is some variation 
in the dze in inches of sheets with a cemmon adjective, 
such as post, accuracy of description can only be obtained 
by statii^ the tize of the book pages in inches or cenii^ 
metres, which is a feature of extended cataloguing. 

All books, then, cemtist of fdded sheets, which in their 
folded form are known as ^ sections.* It is the custom 
to number pages coosecurively in order to give them 
identity, these numbers being usually printed at the 
outer top comer of each page; and it is the custom also 
to number the sections consecutively, generally by using 
the letters of the alphabet—the first section being marked 
A, the second B, and so on; letters I and V are not used, 
and if there are more than twenty-four sections the 
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twcDty fifth becomes AA, followed by BB, etc.—which 
usually appear ac the left ade of the bottom of the first 
page in each section. When the shceu come to the 
binder from the printer they are collated (that is checked 
for complcccneas), folded and stacked in piles according 
to section letters. A ‘book* is foimed by taking one of 
each of the sections, and bringing them together in their 
pn^KT order; and when this is done, the ‘ book ’ is ready 
for sewing. 

Most of the processes of making books arc now per¬ 
formed by machines which do not exactly follow band 
methods, but seek to achieve the same result; and only 
an expert can disdnguish a machine^sewn book or a 
machinC'Cased book from one that hag been done by 
hand. The various necessary [Hocesses are best studied 
from hand-sewn and bound books, and it is these that 
are described here. 

Sewing of books is done by passing a thread—which 
should be of strong linen—through the folds of each 
book section in order to hold the pages in that seaion 
tc^ether. When secdon A has been sewn, the needle 
carrying the thread h then passed through secUon B, 
and so on. In order to hold the sewn sections together, 
and also to sup|dy a method of holding the boards which 
form the cover of the book, the sewing is done over 
tapes, which lie across what becomes the sj^e of the 
bo^, and arc usually given overlapping ends. Sewing 
is done with the help of a frame which has a base with 
two pdllars, one at either end, and an adjustable cross- 
pece which lies parallel with the base at whatever height 
is derired vrithin the limiu of the height of the pillars. 
Lengths of tape of the required thickness are stretched 
between base and crosspiece, the number of tapes vary- 
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ing according to the sht of the book to be sewn-^usually 
three tapes to a crown 8vo, etc. The sewer begins by 
adjusting the tapes on the frame, then takes the first 
section of the bo^ to be sewn, presses the folded back of 
this against the tapes, and then passes the threaded 
needle through the fold from the outside, leaving a thread 
end at the point of entry. She then sews through from 
the inner fold at the nearer end of the first tape, and in 
again at the other side of the tape, $o that the thread 
pases over it. This procjss continues along the length 
of the fold until the thread has been passed cwcr all the 
tapes, and then the needle is passed from the inside to 
the outside of the fold about an inch alceig. The next 
section of the book is then i^ced in its exact posidon 
above the fim, and the needle is passed through the fold 
frcen the outside directly above the final point of issue 
in section one, and the sewing proceeds along section two, 
over the tapes as before. The needle is passed out of the 
second section immediately above the point of entry of 
the fiiat section, where the loose thread haa been left, and 
the loose end is now tied to the thread length. The third 
section is placed In portion, and sewn over the tapes as 
before, and when the needle issues at the point an inch 
below the lowest tape, it is passed through the loop of 
thread joining sections one and two, and tied, this being 
called a ^kettlestitch.’ Sections four and following are 
sewn in the same way as number three, with the kettle- 
stitch at alternate ends as the sewing proceeds. When all 
the sections have been sewn, the book is taken from the 
sewing frame by cutting the tapes, leaving an overlap 
of tape at each fide of about one inch. A paper sheet 
folded across is ether pasted or sewn at beginning and 
end to form ‘ endpapers.’ 


no 
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Having been sewn, the book is now leady to be 
prepared for ca^g or binding, the diiference being that 
if * cased,’ the whole of the back and ydes of the cover 
are made in one piece as a separate process, and this 
case is attached to the book by means of the upes; 
whereas in 'binding’ the ^es and back (or sf^c) of the 
book are attached separately. 

Preparation for binding consists of strengthening the 
spine and giving it that rounded appearance so familiar 
to all who handle books, As the boc4:5 come from the 
sowing-press, they are put into the guillotine or cutting- 
press, and all edges are trimmed off, The spines are 
then coated with glue, and when this is nearly dry, the 
Wndcr lays each book on a solid surface and hammers 
the spine downwards and inwards, which rounds it. 
Next, each book is put into a backing-press, which has 
two flat cheeks, in such a way that the whole of the adcs 
of the books arc caught by the cheeks of the press, 
leaving the rounded back just above the level of the 
cheeks, against which are fitted wedge-shape boards with 
the thicker end nearest the spine. The press a then 
tightened, and the rounded back is hammered from the 
centre, outwards and downwards, which accentuates the 
roundness, and at the same time, assisted by the backing- 
boaids, makes a groove between the spine and the sides 
of the book into which the board will fit. 

On being taken fr<xn the backing-press, the spint is 
then strengthened still further by receiving another 
coating of glue, a layer of mull or ruuslin, and possibly 
one of strong paper also; and it is then ready for its 
cover. 

If the cover is a ‘ caang ’ it will have been prepared, 
and all that remains Is to atta^ the ends of the tapes 
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to th« in^e of the boanls of the case^ and paste the 
cndpapeiB to the tnades of the boards. If the ^ok a to 
be lx)und, the sides and the back are attached separately. 
Fiist the tapes are attached to the boards which are 
Co cover and protect the ades, either by being ^ued to 
the in^es of the boards, or by being forced into a 
made in the board itself. As ‘boards’ are either straw- 
board, or some stror^r fctfm of fibre boards made in 
layers, this matter of splitting them for the entry of the 
tapes can be done quite ea^y with a cobUer's koife; 
but sometimes the split is arti£ciaUy prepared by glueixig 
two boards together and leaving a small portion unglued. 

When the sides or boards have been attached, there 
remains the covering to be done, the material used being 
either cloth or leather or a combination of the two. If 
cloth alone is to be used, a puece of the exact size 
necessary is cut out, and that pcffdon of it which will 
cover the sjwe of the book is reinforced by having a 
strip of strong brown paper or millboard glued to it. 
When this has been done the doth is coated with glue, 
except the reinforced part which will become the sjdne, 
and the comers are crinuned off. The closed book is 
then placed on the cloth, so that the made edge of the 
board is in exact position in rdatJoD to the spine. The 
doth is then stretched over the book, and the top cover 
smoothed down, then opened, and the overlapping doth 
folded over and smoothed into position, a process then 
repeated for the other cover. To force in the fold of 
cl^h at the top and bottom edges of the spine, it may 
be necessary to make a slight nick with the scisors 
through the mull or muslin covering the spine of the 
book. 

When the cover has been stretched on, the outer end¬ 
paper of the book is pasted to the inside of tJi^ board, 
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uxd this covers the fol<jcd over portions of the cloth. 
The book is then ready for * finishing.* 

Boc^bmding is divided mto two pens, ^forwarding’ 
and * finishing,’ and the processes described up to the 
present are those included in the term ‘forwarding.’ If 
the cover is not to be doth, but leather, the process is 
as described, in which case it will be known as leather 
bound. If the spine only is to be leather, and the sidea 
cloth, the spine b dealt with first and the &des after¬ 
wards, a process known as quarter leather. If s;^e and 
comers are of leather, it is known as half-leather; and if 
spine and the whole of the front edges arc of leather, this 
is called three-quarter leather bound. Where the covering 
of the s{we is prepared as described, the book Is said to 
have a ‘hollow* back; if the covering is glued to the 
sj^e^a process earned out only with leather—the book 
is said to have a ‘ fast ’ back. 

‘Finishing* in binding compiises all lettering and 
embellishment on the outer covers. In most books bound 
for libraries this is confined to the lettering of particulars 
of auUu^ and title, class numbers, and possibly an 
occa»onal small ornamental panel or fillet. Sometimes 
valuable boc^ for reference libraries receive more 
ornamental treatment, and the art of the bookbinder’s 
finisher is well wcalhy of study. Specimens of decorative 
bookbinding are to be found in the showcases at the 
British Museum and elsewhem. Most of the deception 
B called ‘tooling,* because it is impressed by means of 
a heated Under’s tool If it is a simple im^xasiMi it 
is known as 'blind todii ^’; if the impresuon is made 
over gdd leaf it is 'gold toding.* Other decorations 
may include inlay woric, when contrastiog shades of 
leather are Inserted or let into the main covering; some- 
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times there are cenlre|Mces con^ting of portrait mmU' 
tures, precious stones, and many other decorations. The 
ait of the trier’s finisher h of conuderable variety and 
interest. 

In addition to the straigh^otw^ work of twdii^, 
many books require expert repair fr<Hn time to time. An 
instance of this is the time-decayed calf leather spine 
already referred to. Other instances are the need some¬ 
times for fresh litle-j«cces, cr for resewing an imperfectly 
sewn book. It is a great convenience when such work 
can be done on the library premises, and a few public 
libraries carry out the whole of thdr own binding work, 
having a spedal staff for the purpose. This is an 
cconcmical posribility only where there is a need for the 
treatment of a minimum of 300 books a week, as less 
work than this is not sufficient to keep a well-balanced 
landing staff fully occuined. 

The materials used in library binding—cloth, leather, 
strawboards, leatherboards, millboards, thread, mull, 
glue, paste, etc.—should be of the best quality obtain¬ 
able, Inferior materials make for inferior work, and 
what is desiraUe is work of the most tasteful appearance, 
but of a quality and strength that will stand up to much, 
and sometimes unfair usage. Really well bound books 
will keep their shape, preserve their general appearance, 
and give service of duratioD and quality far above what 
may bo obtained by using cheap materials and poor 
woikmanship. 

Manufacturers of bookbinding cloths make them in 
varying strengths, and often include in their range a 
specially strong doth for library books. Besides this, there 
am ranges of buckram which are also well suited to 
withstand hard wear ; and strong canvas is paniculariy 
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useful for heavy works such as bound volumes of news¬ 
paper?. The leather used in binding library books is 
usually Nig;cr morocco, which comes frOTU Nigerian 
goats. Pigskin used to be very much favoured, but is 
now too expensive for general use. Other leathers, such 
as calf, sheep and seal are in use—^alf and sheepskin 
mainly for law books and ledger?; sealskin for private 
book-collectors, on books light in weight, when a specially 
smooth surface is required. 
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MEMBERSHIP AI^D REGISTRATION 

Membbbshif of noQ-public bbraries is usually limited to 
members of the society or mstktudoQ to ^hich the library 
belcAgs, e.g. the Library Aasodation, the Royal 
Oeographical Society, and the Royal losUtute of British 
Architects. The libraries univemties and coUeges are 
mainly for the use of students and staff. The nbraiies 
govemnient departments are mainly for the depart- 
menls concerned. Few, if indeed any, libraries in cor¬ 
porate owncrehip will, however, refuse to admit the 
serious student to their shdves on sarisfactory Introduc¬ 
tion : but as they exist lor a special purpose, the calls of 
that purpose, whatever it may be, come first. Some 
years ago all libraries of standing were approached by 
the National Central Library {or the Central Library 
for Students, as it then was) to ascertain which of them 
were prepared to lend their books to other libraries, and 
the majemty agreed. In return, many of them received 
a small money grant from die Carnegie United Kingdwn 
Trust for structural alterations, or for any other require¬ 
ment, and these libraries, under the general term ‘ outlier 
libraries,’ are a most valuable part of the service jxovided 
by the National Central Library. 

Membership erf public libraries, town or county, is 
governed by the turns of the PuMic libraries Acts, 
which slate that reridents in the area of the local govern¬ 
ment authority concerned must be pennitted to use 
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libraries, estaUished by the authority under the Acts, 
free of charge. The Acts sate also that nMi<residents 
may also be allowed to use the libraries either free or for 
payment. Unreasonable use of libraries is prevented 
by the placing of discredMiary powers in the hands of 
local authorities, who are permitted to make rultt to 
govern the use of the libraries. 

The rules or regulations (not rules and regulations, 
as so coraiDonly stated) adopted by library authorities 
should contain, among other things, carefully dedgned 
clauses setting out the quaUheations and privileges of 
membership. It might be thought—and, indeed, is 
sometimes held—that library rules are an unnecessary 
affliction, and that a public library can be managed 
without them; that they arc nothing 6ut red tape, and 
life has far too much ai this. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the books in public libraries are public 
property, and that the buildings in which they are 
housed, and the fumiture and fittings in those buildings 
are public property also; and bring so they must, on 
the one hand, be equally available to all, and on the 
other hand, be well cared for, and the use of them, f« 
the sake of aU concerned, must not be allowed to 
become abuse. This can only be done by making 
roles to guide those concerned with management to 
carry out thrir duties in a proper manner. There must 
be rules governing membership of the library, therefore, 
and they must be both prerise and clear. 

The normal qualification for membership is residence 
or, as it i$ usually phrased m library rules, persons whose 
names appear on the register of local government 
electors. With these the only formality required is a 
simple preanise in writing to be bound by the rules of 
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the library in forc« for the tune being. It b ft 1 v> usual 
to require resideots who are not local government 
elcctoia to obtain a guarantor for their membership. 
Children attending schools in the area are required to 
obtain sometimes a guarantor, sometimes only a recom- 
mendacion from their schodteachera. 

The whole question of obtaining guarantors is the 
subject of controverty and argument. Some say that 
guarantors are essential, otherwise book losse and 
infringement of rules will make orderly management 
an impossiUllty. Others say that guarantors are 
unnecessary (for all who axe not sdll at school, at any 
rate), and that the personal undertaking of reudents 
should be accepted whether they are voters or not, bona 
fides being established by the production of identity 
cards. For children attending school, It is the general 
feeling that a recommendati<Hi without any personal 
financial obligatioD the part of the teacher should be 
accepted. Guarantors, where this is insisted upon, are 
usually bound in the sum of to for the obeying 
of the rules of the library by the persons they guarantee; 
and this is the part to which serious objection has been 
taken. It is a matter on which a ruling cannot be given. 
Custom supports the in^ecce on guarantors; but those 
who disagree with this, peunt out the fact that there 
may be good and bad customs, and to continue a bad 
cust<Nn is not good policy. 

Another custom which is under question is that which 
limits mcmbeiship (borrowing fadlities) to the library of 
the town or county in which registered members reside. 
It is now held by some librarians that borroweis^ mem¬ 
bership cards for public librano should be available for 
use in any public library in the country. It has been a 
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custom for some conaderable time to allow viiicocs to 
seaside resets to use the local puUic library during 
their stay on producii<m of membcisbip cards frcan thdi 
home towns; and arrangement has been made between 
aJ! the metropolitan public libraries, with one exception, 
to allow interchange of raembeiship. In addition, a 
number of towns in the provinces have indicated their 
willingness to honour the library membership cards of 
other towns. 

If all puUic library systems were on a reasonaUy even 
level, the claim for interchange of tickets would have 
more to support it than it has at the present dme, when 
some towns or counties with an excellent library service 
arc quite near to others with a very poor service. If 
interchange of tickets were generally accepted, it is 
reasonable to suppose that readents in the town vdth the 
poor service would make use of the near-by good service, 
which would throw a heavy burden on towns with a good 
service, and relieve the badly serviced towns, unfairly, 
of cheir obligation. This is one of the main reasons for 
advocating a national library service, made compulsory 
by a new Act of Parliament, and with obligatory 
standards and duties, supported by grants from the 
national exchequer. 

The usual method of eort^ent of borrowers is to 
have printed application forms which are filled in by 
prospective borrowers, and submitted to the staff counter 
for check. When found satisfactory, membership cards 
bearing the names of the borrowers are issued to them, 
and they use these cards on thdr visits to the library to 
bonow books. It used to be the general practice to have 
a ledger-form register of borrowers, ruled in columns to 
show number, date, name and address boirower, and 
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n^mc &iid address of guaiastor. Ths ]ed^ is now 
seldom used, its ^ace being taken by the filing in name 
order of the fonns of applicatioD f<M* membenhip which, 
for this purpose, are printed on cards of the same dimen- 
sums as catalogue cards—5" x 3" Consecutive number¬ 
ing (d members is still practised in some places but, for 
the most part, this also has been discontinued. In order 
to keep a check of the number of applications for 
membership received, a summary of each da/s apj^ca- 
tioDs and cancellations is k^. 

The number of tickets each borrower is allowed to 
have varies. In some lilnwes, one general ticket, on 
which any book available for lending may be bevrowed, 
and another on which novels may not be borrowed, but 
any other book may, are isued. In other libraries the 
aUowancc of general tickets may be two or more. Three 
tickets per borrower is a fair allowance but, for those 
engaged in some special work, such as research projects, 
there should be provition made in the rules to allow more 
liberal borrowing. 

Keaders' tickets are provided for use in lending 
Ubranes only; but it sometimes happens that a student 
may require, for some special purpose, a book of which 
(he only copy is in the reference library. In such cases 
it is sometimes possible (and should, of course, be 
covered by the rules) to make special airangemeots for 
reference library books to be borrowed for hmited 
periods. Spedal loans include also mounted pictures or 
illuscrations different subjects, lantern slides, micro- 
films and other student material for which special 
provision is made; but the general medium of loan is the 
oidinary reader’s ticket. It is the practice in acme 
libraries to lend sets of plays to drsmatic societies, but 
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thcst require special rules and a special form of 
borrower’s card. 

It is a usual practice to limit the period of validity of 
readers’ tickets, the peiiod varying from one to three 
years; but the most usual period is two years. When 
the tickets expire, the peisons coacemed are required 
to re-register by filling in a new application foim which 
is checked as for new members, and new tickets are 
issued. A few libraries do not call for re-registration, 
allowing membership to run on indefinitely; but the 
periodical check which re-registration implies is derirable 
as a safeguard on the bona fides of membeia. Tickets 
as issued are not transferal^e, being availaUe for the sole 
use of the persons to whom they are issued. This is not 
by any means always boooured as, quite frequently, 
r^ers lend their tickets to other persons. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to have a rule which dearly states that all 
readers are responrible for any books that may be 
borrowed on their tickets, in case a reader using borrowed 
tickets defaults. 

The card register of borrowers is revised at three 
monthly intervals, when all expired apf^ication foims 
are removed; arid every endeavour should be made to 
ensure that readers whose memberdup cards become out 
of date renew tbdr meinbeiship by re-registering as soon 
aa possible, but certainly wi^in three months. The 
register, pruned in this way, is assumed to represent the 
current membership at any given time, but many persons 
register who either do not use the library at all, or use it 
very little, so that the ‘live* memberehip of a Hilary— 
the number of persons making regular use of it—may be, 
often is, cooriderably less than the current register of 
membere shows. It is to be remembered also that many 
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persons leave one town for another without cancellmg 
their membership of the library; and still more change 
xhtk readcnce without notifying this, in spite of the 
usual rule re<^umng it to be done. 

Lending borrowers* cards to friends and failing to 
notify ch^ges of address cause much difhculty some¬ 
times in tracing the whereabouts of overdue books. 
Ccsnmunicauons from the library may be relumed 
marked ‘not known,* or ‘gone, left no address,* and 
when this happens in connection with members who arc 
self'guaranton, little can be done. If there is a guarantor, 
he should be approached to find out whether he knows 
the present whereabouts of the defaulting borrowep; if 
nothing can be done, the pardculars of the default should 
be written across the apj^cation form of the person 
concerned, and the card ^ould be left in its place even 
when time-expired. Should the same person again seek 
to register as a member, the ]»evious default will come 
to light on filing his new application form, and he can 
then be compelled to make good the previous default n* 
be barred from membeiship. This fonn of ‘blacklist* 
should be carefully kept. 

The most cilective way of ascertaining the ‘live* 
membemhip (A a lending library is to take periodicai 
censuses of the number of tickets in use and on which 
books are on loan. The coisus should be taken either 
twice or four times a year, ia order to cover the different 
seasoi^'-more reading is done in the winter than in the 
summer, for example. It is made by taking a count 
of the tickets, representing book loans, in the charging 
trays on selected days, and the numbers for the 
different census days are averaged. The final figure 
can be usefully compared with the total figure of 
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membership as given by the register of borrowers- 

In the small centres of county libraries registration of 
mcmbei^ is not rigidly practised, as the readers and 
library workers are all personally known to each other. 

Reference libraries are open to all comers without any 
form of registration, though some require the ugnatures 
of all who enter. For this reason, and because good 
reference library facilities are not av^able at small 
libraries such as those of the smaller towns, and the 
branches of town and county library systems, those who 
use reference libraries are drawn from a fairly wide area 
which ignores town and county boundaries. In the 
McGolvin report this point (among many others) is 
examined, and it is suggested that the reg^nal nature 
of reference library work should be recognised by their 
being subsidised by the government through one of the 
departments of State—probably the Ministry of 
Educati<«. 

Procedure in connection with non-reaident members 
varies. It is usual to allow free membership of public 
libraries to non-readents who arc employed or attend 
school or college in the area of the local authority con¬ 
cerned, and to restrict subscription membei^p to those 
who have no connection whatever. Other places allow 
free membership only to re^dents and ratepayeia. Sub¬ 
scriptions vary, but the usual range is from five to ten 
shillings a year; and, in systems where guarantors are 
required for all but local government electors, subscrip¬ 
tion members must obtain the signature of a guarantor 
oa their application forms. 

In many libraries uring the guarantor system, it is 
possible to leave a deposit of money in lieu of obtaining 
the signature of a local government elector. The deposit 
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may be ten shlUiogs or £i, whidi is ret^ned by the 
libraiy during the period of membenbip of the depositor. 
It may be reclaimed on surrendering membership cards 
and ceasing to use the library, leas any debt for fines or 
otber penalties that may have been incurred. 


CHAPTER XIII 


BYE-LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

In the Oxford English Dictionary a bye-law is defined as 
“A law or ordinance dealini- with matters of local or 
internal regulation, made by a local authority ... for 
the regulation of their dealings with the public." 
* Regulation ’ is defined as “A rule prescribed for the 
management of some matter, or for the regulating of 
conduct; and ‘ rule ’ is defined as “ A regulation framed 
or adopted by a corporate body ... for governing its 
conduct and that of its members.” 

At first ^ance all three appear alike, and the likeness 
is true with regard to ‘ regulation * and * rule ’ which, in 
practice, mean the same dung, and the two words should 
not be used together, as they are so frequently; only 
one or the other should be used. There is an essential 
difference, however, between a by«*law and a regulation, 
as a bye-law must have the approval of the appropriate 
government department before being put into force, and 
it is invariaWy accompanied by a money penalty for 
infringementj which can be enforced in a court of law, 
A regulation, on the other hand, is a local matter 
between the authority and the public, and chough an 
authority might take a case arising from infringement 
of a regulation to court, the infliction of any penalty 
would be at the discretion of the magistrates. 

The making of regulations for the government and 
control of non-public libraries is codrely a matter for the 
governing body; that for public libraries is covered by 
section 15, clause 2, c^ the Pubb'c Libraries Act, 1892, 
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which reads: “The library authority may . . . make 
regulations for the safety and use of every library, 
museum, gallery and school under their control, and for 
the admision of the public thereto.” This main Public 
Libraries Act for England and Wales did not give power 
to make byc*laws, though the similar main Act for 
Scotland of 1887 covered the subject very fully in 
clause 88. For England and Wales, therefore, a special 
Act for bye-laws became necessary and was passed in 
1901, and section 3 of this Act deals with the matter 
comprehensively as follows: “ A library authority may 
make bye-laws for all or any of the following piupcees 
relating to any library - . . under their control, that 
is to say: 

(a) for regulating the use of the same and of the 
contents thereof, and for protecting the same and 
the fittings, furniture and contents thereof from 
injury, destmedon, or misuse; 

(b) for requiring from any person uring the same 
any guarantee or security against ^e loss of or 
injury to any book or other article; 

(c) for enabling the officers and servants of the 
library authority to exclude or ronovc therefrom 
persons committing any offence against the 
Libraries Offences Act, 1898, or against the 
bye-laws.” 

This latter sub-clause, as will be seen, links to it the 
clauses of the 1898 Libraries Offences Act, which 
specifies the following offences: 

1. Behaving in a disorderly manner. 

8. Uting violent, abusive or obscene language. 

3. Betting and gambling. 

4. After proper warning, pei^sdng in remainii^ in 

the library beyond the hours fixed for closiog. 
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Ail matters named in the 18$8 and 1901 English Act5> 
and for Scodand in clause 22 of the 1887 Act may be 
the subject of bye-laws. Any other matters must be dealt 
with by making regulations. If a new public libraries 
Act is drafted, aa seems likely, it would be well to extend 
the range of library offences which may be dealt with 
through bye*Iaw8, for example, the payment of fines for 
overdue books, the re|dacement of lost books, and the 
use of libraries by infectious disease c(mtacts. 

An examination of a typical set of library bye-laws 
will show that the meaning of terms of importance is 
dedned at the outset, to avoid any confusico or miscon¬ 
ception. Thus, the term ‘library’ may be defined as 
meaning “any and every library or reading room and 
the several rooms, offices, passages, staircases, entrances 
and exits forming part thereof and adjacent thereto”; 
and the term ‘ book * may be defined as including “ any 
and every book, periodical, newspaper, pamphlet, picture, 
print, photograph, map, chart, plan or manuscript, or 
any other article of a like nature forming part of the 
contents of the library.” These definitions are important 
in order to prevent aoy legal submission in a prosecu¬ 
tion that what is under dispute is not within the terms of 
the bye-laws. 

Following such necessary definitions come the clauses 
stating what may not be done, under penalty of prosecu¬ 
tion and fine, and these must be expressed in the Acts of 
Pariiament which legalise the making of the bye-laws. 
They include clauses forUdding (a) audible conversadcA 
in those parts of the library where quiet is easendal— 
reference libraries and reading rooms; (b) obscruetjoo 
of members of the staff in carrying out their duties, or of 
members of the public in enjoying the facilities aH<»dcd 
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by the library; (c) the briagjng into the building of 
animals which may annoyf or vehicles which may cause 
obstruction; (d) anoking in the library; (c) damagiDg 
the books or furniture and fittings of the library; 
(f) cau^g annoyance to others through offensive 
undeanlincss; eating or sleeping in the library; 
(b) giving false infonnation as to name or address; 
(i) removing bode from the library without proper 
>■ authorisation, 

After the clauses dealing with offences there follow 
chose dealing with penalties—the amount of fine which 
may be levied, and the removal from the library erf 
persons committing offences. 

All erf the foregoing matters come within the scope of 
the statutory provisions; but there are other matters 
which do not, and on which precise guidance is nec^sary 
for the benefit <rf both staff and rcadere. One such 
matter has already been dealt with la the previous 
chapter—that relating to qualifications and priv^gtt of 
membet^p. Other matters usually included in regula¬ 
tions for the management of libraries are a definition of 
the extent of the responsibility of the librarian, par¬ 
ticulars as to hours of opening of the library and its 
various departments, and a general clause relating to the 
maintenance of order, and enforcement of the regula¬ 
tions, which links them to the bye-laws. 

The qualifications of readers and of their guarantors, 
the method of enrolment of members, and the number 
of membership cards allowed to each enrolled member 
should be clearly stated. This and other matters relating 
to mnnberahip generally have already been dealt with. 
The open shelf—or open access—method of woHt in 
lending libraries for special regulations, first to limit 
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eocrance to registered members, or at least to allow stai! 
discretion in the case of non-racmbeisj secondly, to 
forlnd if de^d, the taking of satchels, bags, umbrellas 
or other spedhed articles into the library. 

Other mattets requiring regulations include the use 
of ink in reference litwarics—usually forbidden, some- 
tunes allowed on spedal tatdes^-tradng and copying, 
duration <rf use of works such as directories or periodicals 
required at the same time by more than one person, " 
reservation of required books, and any other matters of 
^cial local s^ificance. 

A set of model bye-laws is given as Appendix B 
(p. jji) of the Departmental Committee’s Report on 
Public Ubfones in England and WaUs, 1927 (Cmd. 
2868); and a draft code of regulations, compiled by the 
London and Home Counties Branch the Library 
Assodation is giverr in the Library Asscciation Record, 
1928, pp- 20B-8. These model codes arc the result of 
careful thought and discussion by experienced persons, 
and offer vaiuaWe guidance to any libraries adopting 
codes or reviang existing ones ; but they should not be 
followed slavishly. It is most desirable that byc-Iaws and 
regulations diould be framed so as to fit particular local 
drcumstances, and it may be found necessary, for this 
purpose, to add to or to revise the model codes. 

Bye-laws regulations should not li^tly be adopted, 
but when once this has been done they should be 
enforced. There is no need for such enforcement to 
be officious, in'fact, offidouaiess In a lit«^ is most 
distinctly out of place and tembly irkswnc, atten¬ 
dants on duty must have specific guidance if they art 
to do their job iHX)pcrly; and the hTwary staff need 
guidance as to what is and what is not permitted. 
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Without this, staff members, particularly the young sod 
inexperienced, may tend to develop bad library habits, 
such as reserving books for friends^ reading through 
periodicals or even books before putting them into circula¬ 
tion, or allowing novels to be borrowed on membership 
cards avaDablc only for n'on-novels. These actions, and 
any of a similar kind that tend to favour the few over the 
many, are thoroughly bad, as they become known and 
talked about—n^uite rightly—and lead to great dis¬ 
satisfaction. They should be stamped out whenever and 
wh^ver found. A public hbnry should have—and 
cam—-a name for complete fairness of administration 
to ail members alike. On the other hand, there arc 
some rules which are still quite common, and rigidly 
enforced, which serve no useful purpose and only cause 
bad feeling and disdain. Such b the rule which requires 
a form of applicatioo for membership to be lodged two 
or three days or more before the applicant may use the 
library; and the rule that any boti borrowed must be 
returned to the library from which it was boirowed, 
where there are several or many libraries in the same 
system; and the rule which requires an applicant to 
state his occupation; and the rule which reqiures 
members to pay for their membership cards, or for the 
forms of application for membership. 

In all things library bye-laws and regulations should 
have as thdr essential basis the fttwarding of the interests 
of members and oC staff; they should be as few as 
posdble; and they should be expressed in the dmplat 
possible tenns. They should also be widely publicised, 
so that all who use the library will know both their 
{xivileges as members and their obligations. It is useful 
to have a framed copy of bye-laws and regulations near 
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the eotrance dooT5> ns this helps the hall attendant on 
the odd occasions when he has to deal with a difficult 
or obstiiiate person who persists in doing sconethlng— 
smoking in the building, for exam^e—which is not 
albwed. All newly reg^tered members ^ould be given 
a copy cd the reguladons, and oopus should be readily 
available at all service points. 

Some librarians have compiled and circulated attrac¬ 
tive leaflets on the contents and use of the libraries under 
their direction, and in them have embodied the substance 
of the library regulations in a simple and readable form. 
This is a useful practice well worthy of emulation. 
Another good practice is to print extracb from the 
regulations where they are likely to serve a useful pur¬ 
pose—on the date-labels of books, giving the details 
of duration of loans, and particulars of fines ; on overdue 
Zkodccs sent out calHog in books kept l^iger Chan the 
allowed for reading them; on volumes containing scarce 
or valuaUe maps, dealing with particulars relating‘to 
making tracings. This should not be carried too far, 
and should be used only to protect the interests of readeis 
and library alike. 
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ISSUE METHODS 

A mvATs person, with a small library, may keep 
a check of any book borrowed from his shelves by 
leavmg: the empty space of the withdrawn book, and 
placing in it a slip faring the name of the borrower, 
the title of the book, and the date when it was borrowed. 
This paper slip and the empty space give the owner all 
the infoimadon he needs about the transaction, and are 
a sufficient reminder to him to call in the loan whenever 
he may desire to do so. 

Borrowing books from a library must be accompanied 
by a system which will give this information dearly for 
continuous series of transacticas in quantities great and 
small. According to the dae of the library there may be, 
at any one time, 50. or 50,000 books on loan, and each 
separate loan must be registered in such a way that the 
registration will disclose which copy of a book has been 
borrowed, when it was bcarowed, and who borrowed it. 

When libraries were in their infancy, the necessary 
details could be kept in a ruled ledger with columns for 
the required details erf date, book and borrower. I-ater, 
when the numbers erf borrowers increased, but hdem the 
ioaitutiem of the open-access or open-shelf systan, 
indicators containing colirmns of numbers in numerical 
order (fifty or one hundred to the column) were fitted to 
counters and designed to do two things: fii 3 t, to 
tell borrowcjs whether a book with a given number 
was available for lending or not; secondly, to show when 
any book had been borrowed, and by whom, which was 
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done by having a sloe next to the number, or carrying 
the number, into v.'hich a reader^s deket could be 
inserted. 

The indicator system was cumbrous and clumsy, and 
in no way suicaNe for work in opeQ*shelf libraries, and 
even Hbi^es which used it proceeded to discard it on 
changing over to the open-access system. Instead, they 
adopted a card index system which had been in process 
of development at the same dme as the indicator system. 
The principle on which this card system is based is that 
each book is given a card, and each reader is also given 
a card. The hook card contains written particular of 
author, title, and distinguishing number of tbe book to 
which it belongs; the reader’s card contains particulars 
of his name and address, together with other details 
required for routine purposes, such as date of issue and 
tx^ry of membership. When a book is btxrowed, tbe 
bo^ card and the reader’sCdrdarebroughctogether,and 
filed behind a date guide of the day on which the 
transacdon takes place, or oa which the loan exfares, 
according to the rules of the lilray. As it is desirak^ 
that the two cards should be joined in some way to 
prevent their becoming separate, and to facilitate the 
process of filing, either they are inserted in a small 
pocket, or one of the cards, usually that of the reader, 
is made in the form of a pocket into which the other' 
will fit. Size and shape of tickets and pockets vary, 
but they arc always made in such a v^ray that, when 
joined together, tbe book number on the book card 
appears dearly at the top, and filing Is by the book 
numbers. In a few libraries, arrangement is by classtfica- 
doQ number, which then appeals at Che top of the card 
in place of the book or accesMoo number. 
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An adaptation of the ordinary card system Is that 
known as the Dickman card charg;in|; system, used 
mostly in America, though at least one library in England 
uses, or has used it, The Dickman system provides each 
book with a card, but the readers ticket is a metal tally, 
with.a disdnedve number appearing on it in relief- A 
machine is necessary for operating the system. When a 
book is borrowed, the book card and reader’s tally are 
placed in the machlnej and on presdng a lever the 
number on the tally is embossed on the book card, which 
is then filed in the ordinary way. The reader retains 
his tally, and so may cane to ^ library at any time 
and borrow bo<^ without returning those he has on 
loan, as he must do in the ordinary system. 

A new system which is still m the expcrimenlal stage 
is that of the punched card. With this, all processes of 
charging and sorting or filing are carried out by 
machinery. Each reader’s name and each book are 
coded, and when a book is Ix^rowed, the code par> 
dculars are Upped out on a keyboard resembling a type* 
writer keyboard, and a card bearing the coded details is 
discharged from the machine. Sorting is done by 
another machine, which can also abstract fron a collec- 
tion of cards, at incredible speed, any bearing any 
selected coded particulars, for example, all books on loan 
by authors whose names begin with the letter B; or all 
books borrowed on a given date, or in a given class. As 
a system it has most interesting poasl^ties, but its cost 
makes it prohibitive for the present 

Equipment and fittings necessary in working a book 
issue system include a desk or counter, card trays, date 
stamps and the cards for books and riders which have 
already been described. For small libraries or depart- 
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ments, such as junior libraries, a spedaUy fitted desk may 
be found sufficient in place of the counter which is 
essential in larger libraries. Types of counter vary- 
Scune are four- or three-sided, with a space for asdstants 
in the middle. Some arc circular, or horsc^oc-shaped, 
again with staff space in the middle. Particulariy for 
large libraries, uther double or treble counters are 
necessary, or a long counter of the post-office type, which 
allows several persons to receive attention at the same 
lime. Where douWe or treble counters are in use the 
counter work is divided into secticois, usually according 
to selected sequences of days, each of the counters deal¬ 
ing with one of the chosen sequences. One counter, for 
examine, might deal with books Issued on March ist to 
8th, or on any date before March ist; the second might 
deal with the period March 9th to 12th, and the third 
March 13th to 15th- A major dificulty with multiple 
counters is that a person might be returning at one lime 
books borrowed on different dates, which would entail 
his attendance at more than one place to discharge them. 

An interesting development of the long counter is to 
make it face inwards instead of outwards. By the 
ordinary counter routine, borrowere viriting the library 
to exchange their boo^ proceed first to obtain a 
discharge for the books they are returning, and then 
pass into the library to choose othera- Where the 
counter faces inwards, borrowers pass straj^t into the 
library, thus avwding any nccesaty to queue. When 
inside the library they arrange the discha^e of the books 
they have on loan either at once or later- In theory 
this system k supposed to prevent queues, but at busy 
times thtte fonn inside the library instead of outside, as 
in other libraries with the counter facing outwards. A 
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fvirth«r airangement U Co h&ve the book-dUcharge 
counter id a hall by itself, outside the lending depart¬ 
ment 

Whatever the type (rf counter, it should be fitted with 
a raised shelf or ledge cm the ude used by borrowers— 
a ledge on which they place the books they are returning 
for staff attendee). Sometimes these shelves or ledges are 
flat, and parallel with the counter top ; sometimes they 
are sloped downwards and inwards, so that books placed 
on Them lie at an angle of about 45^, and are in the 
line of sight of a persoo looking downwards from inside 
the counter. The counter top should be about 2' to 
2' S" deep, and on that portion used for discharging 
book loans be the trays contairung the book charges. le 
is a convenience to arrange these trays at an angle, 
sloping slighdy downwards away from the staff side of 
the counter, which is made posable by having a low step 
on the counter top on the staff dde. The book charges 
are the j^ed readers* cards and book cards filed behind 
date guides in shallow trays usually about 18" to 2' long, 
the in^de width being a^ut y* greater than the book 
charges they hold, so that these can be moved freely and 
ea^ly. A greater length of counter space is needed for 
discharging loans than for charging out newly borrowed 
books, although in the four* and three-uded counter the 
same space is allowed for both purposes. Where the 
long counter is in use it is sometimes fitted with a return 
at right angles to the main length—the shape of a 
capital L—and books are stamped and issued on this 
extenvon. 

When the open-access system was first developed by 
James Duff Brown it was caUed safe-guarded open- 
access, because to the counter were fitted two self- 
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locking wicket gates, the latches of which could be 
operated only by the staff inadc the counter. No one 
could either enter or leave the library unless a member 
the staff released the latch of the appropriate gate. 
Wicket gates of this type are stBl used, but sometimes a 
form of tumsdle has b^n substituted. In many libranes 
it is tjsed moit as a guard in the temporary absence of 
staff on counter duty than as a regular feature of the 
service; and in some libranes there are no guards at all 
on entrance or exit- The great majority of those who 
use public libraries do not need rigid supervision on their 
movements; and the few who do would find a way to 
defeat the guard imposed by wicket gates if they chose 
to do so. 

Card systems of book issue are usual, and they are of 
two kinds—book card in tray, and book card in book. 
The first of these is seldom used. With it all book cards 
are arranged in numerical order in trays at the book-issue 
part of the counter. When a borrower brings to this 
counter a book he has obtained from the shelves and 
wishes to bcoTow, the assistant finds the number given 
in the book, and then obtains the appropriate book card 
frcen one of the trays. An advantage of this system is 
said to be that it acts as an indicator of books on the 
shelves, but its use wastes much staff time. The other 
system—book card in book-—requires each book to have 
a pocket pasted in it (usually inside the front board) to 
hold the book card. Whatever system of book issue may 
be used, it is necessary that each book should have in 
it a record that will direct the assistant to the place 
where the charge of book card and reader’s card is to 
be found, and the usual method is to paste a date*Iabel 
on the frcait fiy-leaf of each book and, at the time o( 
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th« book, to stamp oil this label either the current 
date or the date when the loan ex^efr^the latest date 
on which it may be returned without incurring a fine. 
The best type of date*8tamp for this purpose is the Klf> 
inking metal one; but whatever type is used, the 
impression should be cleaiiy legible, and neatly i^aced 
on the date'label^by oo means always found on looking 
through the date labels when visiting libraries. As the 
day’s work at the issue counter in. a library proceeds, the 
chajges of books issued that day go on increasing, and at 
the end of the day they will require sorting into the order 
adopted for the systent to which they belong. Stane 
libraries arrange charges of books on loan by the access 
sion numbers of the bo<^; some by daasification 
numbers, books in the same class being subdivided in 
alphabetical order of author's names. The former insures 
the greater speed in discharging loans at the returns 
counter; the latter, though it slows down routine w«k, 
gives important information more readily—for examine, 
the whereabouts of any book on loan at a given time, 
or the number of books on ban at any given time in any 
special subject, such as electrical engineenng or 
psychology. The method adopted Is a matter for local 
choice. 

The lending of collections of books to tutorial clases, 
and loans to other libraries through the machinery of 
the regional library bureaux and the Katitmal Central 
Library, calls for special methods. Bulk loans are usually 
for an extended period of three months or more, and the 
book cards should be filed in order behind a place-and- 
dalC'guide apart from the general charging trays- 
Regiboal library bureaux loans may cither be registered 
in a ledger or in a card index system, also apart from the 
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general chargmg traya. Place and date guides are neces* 
sary for them aJso> 

The charging or book-issue section of lending library 
counters is usually fitted with card-sorting compart¬ 
ments of one kind or another. Each compartment is 
labelled with a Uock o( oumbera—either book accession 
numbers or classification numbera—and as books are 
charged out to readers^ the charge is placed in the com¬ 
partment to which the book number belongs. At the 
end of the day this partial sorting assists greatly in the 
final arranging in order of the charges before their 
transfer, behind the relevant date-guide, to the charging 
trays d the returns section of the counter. 

XJsually the trays of book-charges at the returns counter 
are arranged in a line, but an interesting recent develop¬ 
ment is to arrange them round a turn-table which, on 
leleaang a catch, will spin round to l^g any wanted 
tray to the bands of a seated asdsUnt. The ordinary 
straight line of trays is SMietimes laid oit a railway, and 
may be moved as a whcJe, left or ri^t, to bring any 
wanted tray to the bands of a seated assistant. 

ProbaUy ninety per cent of books borrowed by 
readers are returned within the time allowed for reading 
them. Many of the remaining books are returned within 
two weeks after the dates on which they are due for 
return, and it is usual to charge a small fine for books 
kept longer than the allowed period—overdue*, as they 
are caUed. If they aK not returned within this time 
notices are sent to the readers concerned—overdue notices 
-^which call f<» the return of the bo<^ and notify the 
reader of the amount of the fine that has been incurred, 
to which it is usual to add the cost of sending the notice. 
If no reply is received, a further notice is sent Co the 
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reader a week later. This is followed, where necessary, 
by a letter to the gwantOT, when the reader is not a 
self'guarantor. 

Even after two or three such applications there 
usually remains a small number of outstanding cases 
which require further treatment. Some libraries send a 
messenger to the houses of readers, who may obtun the 
books, but seldom obtains the fines also; and in such 
cases the amount of the unpaid hne is entered against 
the reader concerned. 

Beyond this stage in obtaining the return of overdue 
books, practice varies; but as a matter of principle, 
everything posable should be done to obtain the return 
of books. A system adopted in sem^e libraries which has 
had a very marked success is to call on the asastaoce 
of the borou^ or city treasurer. With the help of the 
treasurer’s department, an official in the same form 
as a rate demand note, is sent to the reader for the cost 
of the book and the amount of the fine incurred. A 
copy of this bill goes to the treasurer, and Is taken up 
by his collectors, who are widely experienced in tracing 
defaulters. With this help, the return of all but a very 
small portion of overdues is assured; and when the 
treasurer’s collectors do not succeed, the outstanding bill, 
as a debt to the coundl, goes forward to the town clerk’s 
department to be considered as a case for bringing suit 
in the county court. Two courses are then open, to sue 
either for bc^ the value of the book and the amount of 
the fine incurred, or £m{dy for the value of the book. 
The latter course is likely to be chosen, in the absence 
of power to make a bye-law relating to the charging of 
fines for kee;^g books beyond the time allowed in the 
library regulations fer reading them, particularly as it is 
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possiWc to find a case of a book valued at half-a-cxowD 
with a fine inoined of several pounds- At present we 
have no really 8atisfact<HY way of dealing with this 
question, which should be included for con^cration 
when a new puWic libraries Ml is being drafted. 

Although the systems of bo<^ issue described have 
been related mainly to puWic lilnary practice, the same 
prind|Je8 cover the lending oi books from any type of 
library, and are capable of adaptation to any ^dal 
requirements. 
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REFERENCE LIBRARIES: MATERIAL AND 
METHOD 

Ak expoiecccd English librarian could readily name 
many works he would expect to find in any Brid^ 
reference library. These would be the well-known 
publications that are the backbone of reference library 
work, books in geoeral and everyday use containing, as 
they dO; the answers to thousands of q^uesttons that arise 
again and again—the time of a tnun, the meaning of a 
word, the addres of a business house or profes^onal 
man, the holder of a public office, the population or 
mariut day of a town, and so on. The books which 
provide answers to such questions include the standard 
encyclopatdias, dictionaries, directories, time-tables, 
almanacs and yearbooks- They are essentially works to 
be referred to for special factual infonnatlon, and the 
form in which-they are compiled is dcrigned to amplify 
to the greatest possible degree the task of making use 
of them. In all of them the order of the letters of the 
alphabet is widely used, as it is assumed that every one 
is familiar with this; accordingly in many, as in general 
encyclopsedias, the articles are arraag:^ in alphabetical 
order; others, arranged in subject sections, arc p«c*vided 
with alphabetical subject and tc^ic indexes, giving page 
references where the relevant information may be found. 

Developwient beyond this point should be systematic, 
but in practice this is not always found. Particularly 
in the past, there has been a tendency to treat the 
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reference \ihnry as a museum or a safeguard—a 
museum for donated coUccdons, someiimcs presented 
with a proviso that they art to be kept together as a 
collection, posably with a nameplate; as a safeguard, 
because to the reference library have been asagiied ah 
worics costing more than a settl^ sum, £ 1 or some other 
arbitrary amount; or all woAs above a certain mm, say 
large quarto; or ^ works on the fine arts with full-page 
|Jato. This does not make a reference library, but a 
show.place; and the very limited use that libraries of 
this kind receive makes them very expensive show-places. 

Quite different should be the method of building up 
reference library material. Assuming that the out- 
sunding reference works referred to above have been 
acquired, the next requirement ia to build up the main 
subject classes with the worics of reference relating to 
these subjects. Biography, for examjdc, is a very 
important reference library subject, because it deals not 
only with the lives of men and w<Mncn, but also with the 
parts jdayed by them in the subject or subjects which 
formed their life work. The student of the history of 
muric, for example, will be required to know the part 
played by Beethoven, Purcell, Elgar, and many olhere; 
the student of literature the inleirclation of life and work 
of Chaucer, Milton and others; and simUarly with other 
subjects. Biography, then, as a reference library subject 
is pervasive, and must be represented by dictionaries of 
Wography, nadonal and univereal, of which there arc 
many. 

Other subjects need similar treatment m order to 
include suificient material for their adequate representa¬ 
tion. For rcU^on there are the dictionaries of Hastings 
for the Christian relig^cm, as well as concordances of the 
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Bible, and also dictionaries of oon«Christiaii' religions, 
and of myihobgy, which is related to early forms of 
religious beliefs. There are diciionaiics of chemistry, of 
physics, of medidne, of history, of sociology, of music; 
and for most broad divisions of knowledge; and for 
most subjects, and many divisions of subjects, there 
are available bibliographies of varying worth, some 
excellent, some not so good. For librarians woridng 
in this field of book selection there are two essen¬ 
tial bibliographies which should be known and used 
by all of them^—these are ladore Madge’s Guide to 
Reference Books (and supplements), and Minto’s 
Reference Books (with supplement}. The first of these 
is American in origin, and has 5«ne American Has, but 
is of the utmost impoHance in the English-speaking 
world; the second is of equal impMtance, but is n<w 
out-of-date and requires revision, which it is now 
receiving from the Publicadons Committee of the library 
Associadon. 

Mudge and Minto deal not only with books that are 
essentially works of reference, but also with standard 
texts, which are the next broad class of books that should 
be in the stock of a reference library. Some of these are 
more used for reference purposes than for continuous 
reading, e.g. the Cambridge Ancient, Medieval and 
Modem Histories, and the Cambridge History of English 
Literature. Others are the books of standard authors 
whose work is a quarry for all later workers in the same 
field—Plato, Marx, Gibbon, Darwin and many others; 
and the serial publications of learned societies, such as 
the Surtees (histcay, particularly ecclesasdcal); Harieian 
(history and genealc^), Walpole (art history), and 
those of local historical, antiquarian and scientific 
societies. 
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The next broad class of maCedal is that emanating 
from the State and its various departments, known 
usually as government pubiicadons. These are so many 
and so varied In subject matter that a guide to them is 
essential, and is puWished by H.M.S.O., revised at 
frequent intervals from daily lists of publications also 
circulated by H.M.S.O. Government puWications range 
from the vdumes issued at intervals by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, through the reports of Royal 
Commissiens and Departmental Committees on spedal 
subjects of national importance—e.g. the reports of the 
various commlsdons dealing with the mining and market¬ 
ing of coal, and the report of the Departmental Com- 
mittce on puWic libraries in England and Wales—to the 
order papers of the current sittings of the Houses of 
Parliament, and the daily report of proceedings in the 
two Houses, cWloquially known as Hansard, from the 
name of its first editor. 

Serial publicatic«s of value in reference libraries 
include not only bound and indexed files of weekly, 
monthly and quarterly journals, such as the Architect, 
the Connotfffur, the lUustraied Linden hlfws. Notes ffnd 
Qjueries, and the Library Associati^ Record, but also 
the published transactions of societies such as the English 
Aaodation, the Thoroton Society of Nottinghamriiire, 
and ASLIB (Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux). Some societies publish valuable 
abstracts of articles and theses culled from international 
sources and in a variety W languages, e.g. the Abstracts 
of the Chemical Society. 

Libraries in industrial and business areas make spedal 
provision for local commcrciaj reference requirements, 
and semtetimes, in the larger cities, these are accorded a 
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spedd depaitment known as the ccmmcrdal library> 
wbidi may be in the Central library or elsewhere. The 
material required is an extension of the business section 
of genera] mference libraries built round local needs of 
manufacturing and marketing. Budness directories of 
all parts of the world are to be found here, together with 
telegraphic codes» government marketing regulations, 
export and import details, transport by land, sea and air, 
dictionaries of commerdal terms and their fcstign 
equivalents in a variety of languages, trade periodicals, 
chamber of ccHiimerce bulletins, atlases; and in addition, 
fugitive material, frequently pruned, counting of trade 
catalogues, which arc particularly useful for the illustra- 
tions they contain, and clippings from newspapers and 
periodicals, house journals, and even correspwidence 
with business houses dealing with special questions and 
not of a confidential nature. 

Beytmd this stage there is no limit to the books and 
other material which a reference library may collect with 
profit, and no one csm tell when or for what reason any 
part of it may be wanted. Having covered (as all 
reference libraries should, to be worthy of the name) the 
field of general inquiry, and represented each main 
subject division by including both its particular works 
of reference and its basic texts, the broad field <rf general 
literature is entered, and many books may be acquired, 
each giving additional strengi to the section of which 
it forms a part. Many such works may already be 
included in the lending or home reading department of 
the library, but that should not deter the adding of ihcm 
to the reference library; moreover, in reference Ubranes, 
large or small, it should be possible to call on lending 
or heme reading library material to supidcmcDt the 
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rtference library’s own resources; and when a reference 
library reaches the size where textbooks form part of its 
normi stock, it should be made posNblc to lend them 
for limited periods to persons or to other libraries if 
this can be done without inconvenience. The lending 
out of reference material, however, should be a matter 
left to the complete discretion of the librarian of the 
department. 

To have the necessary stock is only one of several 
essential features of a reference litrary, the othera being 
the satisfactory arrangement of the material, its adequate 
cataloguing, and staff work. Each is important, but staff 
work most of all. Few reference libraries can find rocan 
for all their stock in the public room containing the desks 
or tables for use by readers, and much thought has been 
given to the planning of bookstores—called ‘ stacks ’— to 
house them. For most libraries, that is to say, for 
binaries serving a population of less than 200,000, rooms 
adjacent to the public room are the most convenient. In 
large libraries, particularly those built during the last 
twenty-five years, the reference library stack is an 
important feature of the building. It is usually vertical, 
that is, in the form of a tower, with floore every 6' or 7', 
all completely fitted with steel shelving with gangways 
of 3' 6" to 4', and the steel framework of the tower 
supports both the tiers of shelving and the intermediate 
floois, which are served both by a stairway and by at 
least one electric lift- Scanetimes the slack is horizontal, 
that is, it runs over the whole of one or more floors of the 
entire area erf the building. Whatever the type, and this 
applies to all reference libraries with whatever fonn of 
book storage they may be fitted, there must be a satis- 
factc^y routine process of obtaining required books with 
the least possible delay. 
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Usually rcfercDce libraries arc clasrified on one of the 
recognised systems of book dassifeatioo, but this is not 
invariable, and even where it is to be found, account 
must be taken of the fact that books in reference libraries 
vary greatly in rize, frortf the small duodecimo to the 
large elephant folio, and shelving is usually in at least 
three siscs, known as parallel shelving. In addition, 
separate sequences arc required for pamphlets and 
papers, for prints and photographs, which may be filed 
in boxes, or verdcal files, or plan cases. Further, there 
is usually at least one special coUcciion shelved separately 

_the local collection—and there may be several. The 

catalogue of a reference library, therefore, must not only 
give the usual author and subject infoimatiMi, but also 
clear indication <rf the exact location of each item. 

It has already been stated that reference library cata¬ 
loguing must be done very fully, as it must in^catc the 
exact nature of the item, and as far as p»blc tbe extent 
of its coDtributioD to the subject with which it deals, and 
its location in the library. The mdinary clasaficaiitxi 
schemes may be used vdth good effect on the whole, but 
they will be found inadequate for special local material, 
and posriHy for special cdlcctioos, fc** wW^Ji local 
arrangements must be made. These should follow the 
same process of reasoning that created the clasaficatior 
scheme of the Library of Congress, which was j^iuied, 
subject by subject, to suit the material with which it was 
caUed upon to deal. It is a amilar f»occ» of reasoning 
that appears to inform Dr. E. A. Savage’s theory that 
the grouping of boc^ by subject matter is more impor¬ 
tant than exact subject classification of books which, he 
suggests, ia nrither posriWe nor necessary. The subject 
groujMDg of books in some divisions in the special collcc- 
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tions in Edinburg PuWic Libraries, themselves a 
dcvclojHnent of the rimUar groupings to be found in 
some American libraries, provides a demonstrarion of 
what is possible; but it has also the dangers of specialisa> 
tion, and emphasis on the special at the expense of the 
general whici, In library method, has obvious draw¬ 
backs, as many books would be claimed by more than 
one grouping, and, if carried out to its full extent, it 
would lead to unnecessary duplication. There is much 
to be said on both sides, however, and the works of 
Dr. Savage, of Miss Grace Kelly and othera require 
careful attention. 

Staff work in a reference library is of major impor¬ 
tance, as the collections need interpretation and exploita¬ 
tion if they are to provide for readers their full resources. 
Many who use a reference library do so to find simple 
factual infonnation readily obtainable fr«n the essential 
reference hooks on open shelves; some need assistance 
even with these. But it is the enquiries for information, 
sometimes apparently rim^e, which tax the capacity of 
staff work: such enquiries, for example, as the mental 
outlook of the blind person; the identity and work of 
Sylvanus; the preservation of manuscripts; the func¬ 
tions and powers of the Assistance Board; trade marks 
of men’s clothing; the storing of ammunitioii and 
cxplceivcs; the history of These, which arc 

actual examples, and himdreds of others arc answered 
every day in the reference libraries oi the country, and 
mainly their answering, well or badly, quickly or slowly, 
depends on the resources of the library and the aWlity of 
the staff to use them. There are certain short cuts 
which may sometimes be taken, c.g. the use of the 
iadex volume erf the Encyclopedia Britannica, and the 
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icdex 9Xid text of Kee^gfs C(mtemporary Archivts and 
of Whitaker's Almanack, but many enquiries demand 
much more than this: first, the redudi^ of the enquiry 
to its simplest and clearest form; then the obtaining of 
such information as may be gleaned frotn the general 
knowledge books, such as encydopsdias; then the 
use of subject iMhliogra^ies, and references in works 
consulted to other wodcs; until there is gathered together 
a body of information which may be submitted to the 
searcher, and may produce what he requires, or lead to 
further searching. Experience in u^g books and in 
answering enquiries has a cumulative value, as it serves 
to relate one problem with another; and a subject index 
of questions, with the sources of information produced, 
if kept systematically, is frequently a time-saver. Many 
enquiries come by letter or tdephoac and, when possible, 
they should be answered immediately. Enquiries by 
letter may come (rom other libraries, particularly for 
local historical or biographical detail, postibly to be 
found only in local archives or manuscripts which it may 
be imposwble to lend outtide the building. In such 
circumstances, use is often made now of spcdal photo- 
graj^ic developments, such as the j^otostat and the 
microfilm. The former photc^phs directly on to 
sensitised paper, cither to the sac of the original or, 
within limits, reduced or enlarged, and it has great 
advantage of enabling the actual material to be supjJied 
in factimile instead erf a typed or hand-written copy. 
To students doing research work with ori^al source 
material this is particularly useful, as they are able to 
note any corrections or altcraQons, as well as the nature 
of the script itself; and it prevents the possibility 
of mistakes bring made In cop^g. Microfilm has 
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similar advaouges of reproducing original material, but 
is only used for work covering a number of sheets in 
continuous order, such as a manuscript account book, 
a record of proceedings of a coundi or ewnmittee, or an 
author’s manuscript of an i^nal work. It is produced 
usually on 35 mm. film, and needs a spedal magnifying 
apparatus to enable it to be read, These p^tographxc 
developments are not yet widely empJoyed, but their use 
is octending steadily. 

The field of knowledge as contained in books is so 
vast that, however large a reference library may be, 
enquiries will be rtedved for which the answer must be 
sought elsewhere. This problem has no satisfactory solu¬ 
tion, but the London reference libraries are practiring 
co-opcrttion on original lines- Each is specialising in 
one main subject, and when enquiries are received out¬ 
side the scope of the library receiving them, they are 
transferred to the library of which this subject is the 
spedaliiy. Co-operation along these lines might be help¬ 
ful if developed on a wider scale. 
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CO-OPERATION—REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL 

Co-oPEBATioM among librarians through intercbange of 
ideas and the lending of booles frttm one library co 
another has been a common practice for generations, 
but organised schemes of co-operation are one of the 
many dcvelo^ents in librarianshlp which date from 
the end of the first world war. The main schemes are 
regional or national in scope, but there were several oi 
a purely local character—e.g. one in NotUnghamsbire 
and another in East Anglia—>in which groups of libraries 
within reasonable telephone distance agreed to lend 
books to each other as required, and also to keep each 
other infonned of additions to stock, excepting for 
novels. Most of these have now been absorbed into the 
larger regional systems. 

The main stream of devclojanent o( co-operalion has 
been through the still growing activiues of the National 
Central Library. This Library, now of more than 
national importance, began in a small way as an agency 
for lending collections of boc^ to adult educafion 
classes, such as these organised by the W.E.A.; and its 
early name was the Central Library for Students, ft was 
created and developed by Dr. Albert Mansbridge. 

During the period of early development of the county 
library service, between the years !920 and 1925, diffi- 
culries were cxperieDccd in pwiding for the spedal 
needs of students in rural areas who wished to make use 

tst 
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of the service, but whose requirements were books with 
low issue value, and often of high (wice, and sonetimra 
scarce and difficult to obtain. The Carnegie UnUed 
KingdOTi Trust, whose benefactions were the nspotisible 
feature of the development and progress of county 
libraries, gave careful attenrion to this irn^imt 
problem and, as a result, an arrangement was i^e with 
the Central Library for Students to lend books for special 
needs to county Ubraries as required; but there were 
certain stipulations made so that the service would ^ 
used only for such specUl cases as would not fall within 
the ordinary and reasonable sct^ of any county bbra^ 

concerned. The main stipulations made were that offiy 

non-fiction books could be borrowed from the Central 
Library for Students, and their published price must n« 
be below rix shillings (Uter raised to ten riiiUmgs). In 
ar niat fact, the stipulations made were not always 
successful in thdr object, as there was a deal o! 
botA borrowing that should have been book buying, but 
this was part of the parsiinonious attitude towards coi^ 
Ubrary expenditure found in many counaes in th«r 
early ^ars^ development, which in most, happily, has 

now been thoroyghly overcome. 

Progress in the system of naUODal lending oS wan«d 
books by the Central Litsary ior Students was steady, 
and met mth general approval, and the next stage of 
development took into account two things: ™ 

to meet all calls made on the system was beyond the 
reasonaUc expenditure <rf one Ubrary in buying required 
bocAs, even with a subvention of respectable 
secondly, that in the country there are many si^cialut 
librariJ, with large and valuable specialised bookstoclu 
that are not by any means used to capacity, and that il 
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these Hbrarics would agree to lend books out^de the 
borders of their own o^nisations, here was an incom¬ 
parably rich po<J on which to draw. This was tactfully 
explored, with conaderable success. The Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust offered financial askance to 
many spedaliK libraries to pay for schemes of develo(^ 
ment, or for other purposes, on condition that these 
libraries would agree to lend books from thdr stock 
to other libraries, at the request of the Central Library 
for Students. 

By this time many urban library systems had entered 
into the scheme of the Central Library for Students and, 
together with the county libraries, were subscriWng to 
its funds, and making use of the system of borrowing; 
and year by year the number of special libraries willing 
CO lend books increased, and many urban and county 
public libraries also volunteered to lend books to other 
libraries when requested to do so by the Central library 
for Students. These hbrarics which entered into agree¬ 
ments with the Central Library for Students became 
known as outlier libraries. 

Steadily, year by year, the work of the Central Library 
for Students increased, and in addidoa to its service as 
an agency for the supply of cdlcctiona of books to 
tutorial classes, and tbc constantly growing number of 
books for which loan was requested, another activity was 
found necessary, namely, the supplying of HMiographical 
information*—information on books and subject matter 
in libraries at borne and abroad, whidi often led to 
requests for the loan (rf the material indicated or for 
part of it. 

By 1930 the work had assumed importance cm a 
nadooal scale, and the Central Lilwary received for the 
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erst time a grant from the Treasury; its title now 
chanced to the National Central Ubrary. In the foll^- 
ing year it was granted a royal charter. Up to 
the accommodation of the library-^ces and ^k- 
scores-had passed through a variety of makwl^ts of 
erowing aze but Utcle dignity, and the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust decided to bestow on the Library a 
suitable hccne. The time coincided with that of a similar 
need on the part of the Library Association for suitable 
hcadfluarieR, and the Trust dedded to help with this 
also. The result was the building of Chaucer House and 
the adjacent National Central Library in Malet Place, 
with spadous and adequately funedonal intenor plan¬ 
ning, £d quiet dignified exterior. The offic^ opening 

was carried out by H.M. King George V m November. 
iq,3~a recognition of tie importance of the occasion. 

By this time the number of public libraries that had 
aereed to lend books to other libraries through the 
medium of the National Central Ubrary had inaea^ 
very much, and was dblributed over the whole of the 
country. This led to the development of the idea of 
regionalisation of scheme, which then revived attCT- 
tioo It had been found in the work done by the 
National Central Ubrary that an ^t.al nerf to 
effective schemes of co-operatioii was the asscmblmg ot 
bibliographical infonnation at a ccotral pomt, and the 
building up of a union catalogue of outlier librancs was 
in progress at the National Central Lit«iry, an impor¬ 
tant part q£ which was the creation of the union 
catalog of the MetropoUtan pubUc libraries, h^d 
from its inception at the National Central Libraiy head- 

quajtcra. The idea was then conceived that much of the 

work which passed through the loans department of the 
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National Central Library could be decentralised and 
done equally well frcmi rcgiwial centres, each of which 
would carry out its work on the same lines as those used 
in the National Central Library; but the work at each 
regioDal headquarters would be confined to the libraries 
rituated in its own region. Each would have its own 
headquarters staff, and union catalogue of the libraries 
in its area, and each would arrange for ibe interlending 
of books hy and to the libraries situated in the region. 
It was felt that probably about Ibree-quartere of the 
book loans d es irrd could be met in this way, and tbe 
remainder of the loan requests which could not be met 
locally would be dispatched to the headquarters of the 
Nari<mal Central Library, ia order to make use of the 
wider resources to whi<h it had access. This, it was 
thought, would have three results. First, it would be 
quicker j secondly, it would greatly lessen the over¬ 
burdened headquarters work of the National Central 
Library; thirdly, it would distribute the cost of the 
system over the whole of the country. 

The suggestion to form a regional grouping in this 
way, the separate parts to he known as regional library 
bureaux, was put forward at meetings, and by cor¬ 
respondence with authorities and with the Library 
Association and its branches, by the Librarian of the 
National Central Library, and found much support, 
particulariy as the cost of instituting regional schemes 
and the preparation of union catalogues was guaranteed 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, The country 
was divided into areas, each centring in one of the laige 
public library systems, and meetings were called in each 
area so that local regional committees could be appointed 
to organise and direct the woric. When these committees 
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began ebtif work, thdr first tasks were to /orm an 
esUmate of the approximate size of the union catalogue 
for the area, the time and cost of its production, the 
fonn it was to take—card or sheaf catalogue—the staff 
necessary, and the arranging of the required ao:ommoda> 
doD. Regional library bureaux in this form began to 
be organised about the year 1931, and in the years since 
then they have become an aedve and important part of 
public library worft. 

Many univer^les and univerdty colleges belong to 
the regional bureau in their area, but they have also a 
system, of their own operadng over the whole country 
and known a$ the Joint Standing Committee on Library 
Co>operation, the enquiry office of which is at the 
National Central Library. It was conceived and 
organised by the Assodadon of Univenity Teacheis. 

Although the principle of operadng with a union 
catak^e as the focal pcont is the general one, the 
Fe^<Hial bureau of Yoikshire operates differently, on 
what is called a * zonal* systm. The area is divided 
into four zones, each centring in one of the large city 
libraries—Leeds, Sheffield, Hull and Bradford. When 
books are required, pardculars are sent to the zone head> 
quarters library, and when this library cannot lend, the 
other libraries in the zone are first applied to, and then, 
lacking success, the apiidications are forwarded in turn 
to the other zones. Applications that cannot be sadafied 
in any of the four zones arc sent to the National Central 
Library. As there is no central headquarters or paid 
staff with this system, cost of maintenance is much less 
than in the o^r regions^ and it is preferred there, 
though not generally. 

The regional library bureaux make it known in all 
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lite^es that an agency exirts for obtaining the loan of 
books not in iheir own stock, and readers arc invited to 
make their needs known. When a library dearea to 
borrow a book throng the regional library bureau to 
which it belongs, a form, supplied by the bureau, is filled 
in giving the bibliogyapbical particulars of the wanted 
book, and the name of the library reqinring it, a nd this 
form is sent to the editor of the bureau. Here it is checked 
with the union catalogue to find out which, if any, libraries 
in the area possess the book and, if only one has it, the 
form is sent to that library, whidi sends the book to the 
library requiring itj or, if it is not possible to lend the 
bocJc, the form is relunied to the bureau headquartere, 
which will then forward it to the National Central 
Li^ary. If more than one lil^ary in the bureau area 
has the wanted book, each is asked in turn until the loan 
is arranged, or untli ic becomes necessary to seek the aid 
of the National Central library. Books required by 
county libraries are sent direct to the reader instead td 
to the library. They are usually lent for one month, 
and each library keeps a register of books lent and bo> 
rowed which is checked daily to ensure the regular retoro 
of books either borrowed from or lent to other libraries. 
Overdue boc^ are called in by a similar method to that 
used for the ordinary lending library routine. 

The initial cost of establishing the regional bureaux 
and preparing the unitm catalogues was, as explained, 
financed entirely by the Carnegie United I^ngdom 
Trust, but, as with all Trust activities, a time limit for- 
maintenance cost was fixed, and at the end of this k 
became necessary to airange for the bureaux to be 
financed by those using them. Many of the regicmal 
bureaux councils adopted a system of graduated sub* 
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scripdon for the libraries in ihdr areas, the smallest 
c<K)perating libraries paying a minimum yearly subscrip¬ 
tion, and this being increased by stages, according to 
local population, to a msedmum subscription for the 
la^st Ulwarics—those serving a population above a 
certain figure, say 250,000- The executive ccxnmittccs 
of the regional library bureaux councils manage affairs, 
in rinrilar manner to that of library committees, and they 
have executive povrera delegated to them by the regional 
library bureaux coundls. Each bureau has an honorary 
secretary who is responsiUe for calling meetings and 
taking minutes, and an honorary treasurer who looks 
after the finances of the bureau. The day-to-day work 
is carried on by a paid staff, the chief of which is usually 
called the editor of the bureau, although director is a 
better name and k coming into use- 

The cost of postage was, in the early days of the move¬ 
ment, charged to the pereons on whose behalf the loans 
of boob were arranged, and this stiU appUes in some 
libraries. An early development was that some librariK 
agreed to meet the charges for boob boirowcd (or their 
own readers, but required postage on boob lent by them 
to other libraries to be refunded. This has now changed 
in many Ubrarics, which pay aU charges c« boob they 
borrow and those they lend. 

The cwitributians, both in money and service, are not 
even as regards small and large libraries. The large 
libraries, as a rule, lend much more often than they 
borrow, and their subscription to bureau funds is higher. 
It is felt, however, that the larger libraries should be 
prepared to make this contribution to the library system 
of the country as a whole and, though there are occa- 
donal grumtdings, the book service fnanNatitaial Central 
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Library and bureaux is very highly valued. It is ielt by 
some of the regional library bureaux committees, how¬ 
ever, that, as the service is national In scope and centres 
in the National Central Library, it would be Ic^cal for 
the whole of the organisation to be governed and 
financed by the National Central Library and not by 
regional subscriptions, though regional committees, to 
settle local matters and to act as agents for the governing 
body of the National Central Library, would still be 
required. To meet the considerable increase in expendi¬ 
ture of the National Central litN^ry which this would 
entail would require for it a very much expanded 
inctmie, but It is thought that this would be a p^'oper 
charge on the national Treasury. The National Central 
Library aheady receives a grant from the Treasury, 
which sum forms the major part erf its yearly income, and 
the extension of this to meet the whole of the coat of the 
interloan of book service throughout the country is 
logical and appropriate. This matter is under conridera- 
tiem by the National Gomnltcee on Regional Libraiy 
Co-operadtm, on which all the bureaux are represented, 
The portion In Scotland is com^cated by the fact 
that the wording of the Scottish Library Acts has been 
ruled to be framed in a manner which makes it illegal 
for a public library in Scotland to lend its books to any 
other lilNary, and because of thisj regional bureau affairs 
in that country have been much delayed. A scheme to 
help Scotland was instituted and financed by the 
Carnegie United Kingdcm Trust, and operated frexn 
the Trust headquarters in Dunfermline, working on the 
same lines as the National Central Library, but on a 
restricted scale. A way out has been found, and since 
1946 a bureau for Scotland has been instituied on the 
English pattern. 
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The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust financed al» 
the Irish Central libnuy for Students which, rince i 925 > 
has earned out similar work in Ireland, with its head¬ 
quarters in Dublin. , v 

Althou^ much use is made of the facihtxcs for the 
interlending of books between libraries, the system is by 
no means fully used. Many who should i^ «, ^ow 
nothing of it; many <rf the analler libraries lack the 
bibliographical equipment to enable them to make 
adequate use of the service. Field work by members of 
the staff of regional Ubraiy bureaux is most deaisible 
in order to ensure their more general use, and Acre is 
still much that remains to be done by way of local 

publidty. 
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REPORTS AND STATISTICS 

The mcdiod$ of working the governing bodies of 
libraries vary, but a usual feature of each rneedog of 
governors OT cratunittee is the sutHoission and considera¬ 
tion of a report by the librarian. At the ordinary meet¬ 
ings, generally, diough not always, held at monthly 
Intervals, the report will conUun some features which form 
an invariable part of it, such as statistical tables of the 
use of the library and its various departments for the 
period immediately before the meeting, and details of 
munbers of books added to the stock and their cost, 
and of future requirements. The routine report, framed 
in this way, is a great aid to a Ubrarian in keeping his 
c^nmittee in touch with the work being done, and in 
putting forward any new ideas or schemes, and is a 
con»derable help to the chairman in directing the 
proceedings. 

The meet imponani form of library report is that 
prepared once a year to review the work of the year 
immediately past This can be both a record of achieve¬ 
ments and a vehicle for new ideas and, over a series of 
years, may be the story in serial f<Hm of the work of the 
library to which it a^litt. Too often, however, annual 
reports are duU, as they are framed to a regular and 
unvaryin g pattern, and with one main object—to demon¬ 
strate that the year under review has been the most 
successful year in the history of the library. 

The annual report of a library is b^ presented in two 
parts: the first, narrative; the second, statistical. Both 

i$j 
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should deal with the matter to be presented in broad 
groups—bookstock, mttahtrship, the use made of the 
service provided, staff, building?, and finance. Each is 
an inUgral part of the system. Larger library systems 
will add dcparcnentaJ secti«is to the report. A skilfully 
written general introduction may be used to summarise 
the main features of the year's work, which should 
indicate both successes and failures; and into this intro¬ 
duction may be woven suggestions for future develop¬ 
ments, which, if progressive, year by year, can be 
effective. It is not given to every one to be able to write 
well, and the best method to adopt is to say what needs 
saying as simply and briefly as poswble, and without any 
straining after effect. The mrin thing is to have some¬ 
thing to say that is worth saying. 

Following the introduction come the sections of the 
report, and then, where they arc included, the depart¬ 
mental surveys. 

The report on bookstock should give the summarised 
particulars of additions and withdrawals, showing thus 
the strength of the stock at the beginning and end of the 
year under review. To this should be added notes on 
spcdal purchases, on such subject surveys as may have 
been carried out during the year, on the state of the book 
market, and the anticipated trend erf purchases during 
the immediate future. Attention should be directed to 
gifts of books during the year, spcdal reference bdng 
made to any ^t of unusual importsmcc. If there have 
been opportunities to acquire dcsiriWe additions to 
the book Stock during the year that have had to be 
foregone through lack of money, this should be pointed 
out here, though it will call fw fuller mention in the 
section dealing with finance. 
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The subject of memberehip will not affect libraries 
of univeiritia or sodedes, but is an important part of 
the affaiis of public libraries. The main facts to 
chronicle are the total membeiship^ and the companson 
of thk with that of previous years, but variadons in 
practice in libraries produce results which make it diffi¬ 
cult to compare member^p of the libraries of different 
authorities. In all, stane form of registration is required, 
but the period for which registradMi is valid vari^ from 
one year to no time limit at all, though the period most 
usual is two years, an extra three mttiths* grace bung 
allowed for renewal. If records arc carefully kept, 
they show that during each year the number of member^ 
ship tickets in use at any dme is much below the total 
number of tickets issued. They show, also, that many 
who leave the neighbourhood do not bring or send in 
their tickets for cancellation. When comparisons are 
made, therefore, between library and library, or in the 
same library for different years, the effective standard 
of caparison is the number of member^p tickets in 
actual use, and not the number issued and available for 
use, according to the practice of the library concerned. 
In the report both figures should be given, if posdlfie, 
with any relevant comparisons. 

The section of the report dealing with the use made 
of the library, usually called ' issues of books,* should be 
partly narrative and partly statistical. The trends of 
reading should be reviewed, and details may usefully be 
given of the hooks that have been in greatest demand 
through the year- These will generally be recently pub¬ 
lished books, though sometimes older books experience 
a revival of bterest, e.g. through the making of a film 
verson of a novel or of a biography. Most libraries 
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have a system of reserving or bespeaking books speciaDy 
required by members, a system often confined to non- 
ficti(m; and detaiU of the use made fA this service should 
be included here. The statistical taUe should be 
arranged so that it shows the number of books issued in 
each of the main branches of knowledge, as divided by 
the scheme of dassificatioa in use, in each of the depart¬ 
ments of the central library and in each of the braneh 
libraries. Comparative figures for the previous year 
should be added by way of comment to show increases 
or decreases. The use made of the national system of 
interlending of books should be dealt with here. 

The report on staff is often limited to a statement 
of examination successes during the year, but scmetlmes 
all changes in staff are recorded. Any special staff 
services should be noted, as tor examj^e the woik done 
by many library staffs during the war in paper salv^ 
drives. Other activities that call for mention arc 
lectures given by members of the staff to outside bodies, 
or the arranging by them of special exhitdtbns. 

The subject of buQdings increases in importance wicb 
the number comprised in the system. In one-building 
systems, probably a mention of any special feature con¬ 
cerned with the building during the year, such as 
redecoration, may be all that is necessary; but in 
systems with half a dozen or more buildings this will not 
be enough. Artencion to buildings must be systematic 
and {banned, and the asristance of the Architectural 
Department of the authority (whether this be a separate 
department or, as ia more often the case, a sub¬ 
department of the Borough or City Surveyor or 
Bcgineer) should be sought. First, there should be a 
systematic scheme of painting and decoraticat of build- 
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iDgs» in&de and out, and a suitaUe jdan for most towns 
is that this should be done at five-yearly intervals, though 
local drcumstances—industries, typ« of buildings and 
others—may render desirable a different interval, longer 
or shorter. The advantages of such a scheme arc 
obvious: the annual expenditure on this work can be 
regularised, and the buildings always look well cared for. 
The assistance of the architect is required for this, but 
a more important service he can render is to cany out 
a survey of buildings yearly, and draw up a schedule of 
items likely to need attenticai dtiring the coming year— 
plastering of walls or ceilings, plumbing, tiling and 
slating, pointing of walls, and other things that declare 
themselves to the expert eye. The annual report may 
well include a section dealing with these matters as they 
have affected the woik of the libraries during the 
preceding year, such as any curtailment of services at 
one point, and the arrangements made to overcome 
inconvenience to readers. There will »iy> come in this 
section the report an account of any projected 
developments, e.g. acquisition of sites for new branch 
libraries or progress in building them. 

The report on finance for the year will be mainly in 
the form of tables of income and expenditure, but when 
desirable, a narrative report should be added to explain 
special details or circumstances, those concerned, for 
example, with shifting values. During the past few 
yearn the book market has changed, and the cost price of 
books has steadily increased, which, in all libranes, has 
created the need for a higher expenditure on books to 
maintain an even level of book provision; and to this 
has been added greater use of most libraries which 
has also added to the cost for wear and tear, and 
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the cost of upkeep. These are matters which should 
not be left to explain themselves, and the lai^r 
book fund required is more likely to be forthcoming 
when the reasons for it have been fully explained. 

Other financial matters which may well be touched 
on are contributions to the funds received from 
other council departments—in towns, that from the 
Education Committee for school ]ibnncs (though 
such contributions in counties do not call for special 
mention, as the library committee is a sub*comniittce 
of the Education Committee), or from the Public Health 
Committee for hospital library services. Any donations 
of money by gift or bequest would also call for menriem, 
though these are few and far between in British libraries; 
and when, as is hoped, new library Icgyation makes the 
service a compulsory one, and supported partly from 
government giants, as is the education service, the work¬ 
ing of this will be a suitable matter for report. 

In the larger library systems, with heads of depart¬ 
ments who are qualified librarians, it h sometimes the 
custom to foDow the American practice of presenting 
separate departmental reports, each written and signed 
by the head of the department concerned. Such depart¬ 
mental repeats would come from, e.g., the Reference 
Librarian, the Librarian of the Central Leuding Library, 
the Superintendent of Branch Libraries, the Children’s 
Librarian, the Schools Librarian, the librarian of the 
Commercial Library, of the Music Library, and of any 
other special departments, such as the Cataloguing 
Department. These special reports are particularly 
useful in bringu^ out the day-to-day preoccupations 
of the departments, and make interesting comparison 
with the overall survey which they follow. 
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The use of statistics b library practice, as Id other 
things, b designed to present in dear and precise fashion 
the nature and extent of transactions and cc^ that arc 
capable of being reduced to figures. Accordingly, library 
statistics deal with the four main divisions library 
adminbtration^^od;, membership, book issues and 
finance—and they are usuaUy massed into stadsdcal 
tables. These may, on the one band, be presented io 
summarised fonn, wWch first states m words each part 
of the service and is followed by the total figtim or sum 
of money which applies to that part ; and on the other 
hand, may be presented in the form of grajAs or of 
that form of symbolical diagram which has been used 
with good effect in documentary films—isotypes. 

The statistical tables relating to book stock are 
arranged in beaded columns of subject matter with one 
line to each of the library departments or services. This 
shows in easily apprehended form the precise nature of 
the stock of each unit, and also the totil strei^tb of the 
service in each subject dass. If thou^t desirable, 
the subject classes can be divided into sections, and in 
this way, given sufficient detail, not Mily may the 
divmonal and total stock of books in, e.g., tKe natural 
sciences, be given, but alv» tbe stock of the subdivisions 
of that claa^chcmistry, phyacs, Hology, etc- 

The tables of membership should be arranged so as to 
show the use made of each library in tbe system,and 
the geographical distribution of the membership, which 
is best shown by u^g the voting divisions of ward or 
area. This latter statdsdcal analysis biings to li^t 
deficiencies in library coverage, and when considered 
aiongnde population tables for the areas concerned, 
shows up any needs that may exist for new service pdnta 
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In this connecdoo it is unporUnt to emphasise the need 
for choosing carefully the sites d service points, which 
should always be in or very near points to which people 
are drawn fw other purposes—shopping, entertainment, 
etc. Badly ated service points are wasteful and 
inefficient, as they do not attract the maximum use of 
which they are capable; and, in addition, care is needed 
in deciding the dze of unit of service, whether the library 
is to be one of 5,000 or 25,000 books capacity. Some 
prefer the smaller and more numerous service points, 
others the larger, fewer, but more cMnprehensive. The 
survey which accompanies the statistical tables of mem¬ 
bership may usefully deal with points of this kind. 

The statisrics of book issues, as already mentioned, 
will cover both totals and types, and a useful addition is 
an occaflonal analysis of one particular featurc’^ither 
the use of boc^ in a selected area or on a selected 
subject. 

The finandal tables of income and expenditure are 
usually prepared by the treasurer of the authority, and it 
is Customary, chough of doubtful ads^ntage, to divide 
expenditure into two parts, the first dealing with fabric 
charges, i.e. rents, repayment of loans, rates, taxes and 
insurance; the second dealing with service charges^ 
books, staff, cleaning and maintenance, office charges 
and administration generally. The income figures com¬ 
prise the Mock vote (from rates in town and county 
public libraries, or from general funds in unlveisities or 
special libraries), and a miscellany of usually small items 
“^nes for overdue books, sale of guides or catalc^es, 
grants frc«n other bodies such as puUic crusts, etc. The 
number of headings in different reports varies. Some 
show expenditure in great detail and apportioned to 
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each of the service points; others do not segregate the 
service points^ but use only broad group headings for 
each item such as books or staff salaries. The 
greater detail may lead to increased efficiency, as it shows 
up at once any disparities of speoding in units of 
approximately equal size \ but whether (his is shown in 
annual reports or not, it sboxild be a part of the work 
of administration. 

It is to be regretted that there is no accepted 
standard for compiling library statistics, as its absence 
allows much variety oi procedure, and renders coro- 
parisoDs between the apparently like figures of one place 
and those of another of doubtful value. One library 
listing its issues of books from the reference departmeot 
may include every reading of a periodical, either checked 
or estimated; another may not include any figures for 
this service at all. Scene libraries in calculating the book 
issue figures of lending departments add each day, to the 
day’s total, all books which have been on loan fifteen 
days, when the period of loan is fourtceu days. One 
lil^ry counts every item, whether a leaflet of four pages 
or a book of four hundred pages, as a book; others 
ignore pamphlets with fewer than twenty-four or forty- 
eight page. It is desirable that these variations of 
procedure should end, and the way to bring this about is 
for the Library Association lo formulate a set of rules 
to be used by all libraries in presenting statistics. 

Ccanparisofi of library service with library service by 
contrasting published statistics is an interesting and 
profiuble proceeding so long as it is kept within proper 
bounds. It can lead to healthy compciiiion; it can 
show to an administradve librarian where his own service 
appears to be inferior in quality or quantity to that of 
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another aucboiity of cwnparaUe she. But before such 
ccxnpansons can be uaed to their fullest possible effect, 
there must be developed an acceptable and accepted 
method of statistical computation. Statistics should not 
be used in an attempt to show bow much better the 
service of one authority is than that of another. 

Attempts are made from time to time to formulate 
acceptable standards of use or of expenditure—so much 
per head of population to be expeoded on books or staff; 
so many book issues per head of population to be the 
optimum to be sought. These suggested standards can 
be g:ood servants, but are bad mastos. It can be shown 
quite easily that expenditure below a certain level caonot 
produce a satisfactory service, and that use of a library 
chat falls below a certain level means puobably 
ineffidency of some kind; but beyond this it is net 
desirable to go. 





CHAPTER XVtn 


PUBLICITY 

Those who have formed the haWt of reading wheo 
young, and have been familiar with libraries and the 
services they perform from their schooldays, should need 
no incentive to use them. Por most of us reading is the 
only way by which we can keep abreast of the times, 
or hnd means to fdlow mental interests and personal 
tastes, though it is nowadays ably accempanied by 
broadcasting. With broadcasting, however, the listener 
must tale what is offered; there is no such limit to the 
reader. 

It is fortunate that the number o( readers should be 
so uHiaderable, because reading Is the broad highway 
to educaticA, and for the sake of the welfare both of the 
individual and of the nation as a whole, it is most 
de^ble that every educational method should be 
developed as widely as posible. Individuals, if they are 
to play their proper part in the democratic way of life, 
must have'sufficient learning to enable them to criddse 
and judge the programmes of government submitted to 
their ded^on; and, if they are to live a full life, the 
arts and sdences should be brought much more widely 
into human aasodations than they have ever before 
been. The greatest enemy of human progress is personal 
ignorance. 

Herein lies the need for good libraries everywhere, 
but to those who know thdr work intimately, particu^ 
lariy that of the puUic libraries, it is very evident that, 
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great as is the use made of them, it is not as great as it 
^ould be. Many do not know or use the service 
provided for them ; and the quality of much of the use 
that is made of them could well be improved. 

These are the two aspects of libraiy work which 
require publicity: first, to make libraries and their work 
more widely known and used; secondly, to improve the 
quality of the use made of them. 

A first requirement is the improvement of the library 
service as a wh<de. Many towns and counties provide 
an excellent service, but in many it is wretchedly 
inefficient. The reasons for inefficiency, where it exists, 
have been thoroughly studied ; and pdans have been 
devised for general improvement, many of which are 
stated or implied in the post-war proposals of the Library 
Association. It would be fatuous to publicise an 
inefficient service, as those attracted to it by advertise* 
ment or otherwise would quickly perceive its weakness, 
and not be slow to deride it. The fiisc essential, there¬ 
fore, is the levelling up the library service as a whole 
to an agreed minimum of provision and performance, 
while in no way interfering with libraries providing a 
service above the minimum standard laid down. How 
to accomplish this has been the subject of much dls* 
cus^n and conference, and it appears to be agreed 
generally that desirable change can only be brought 
about through government intervention by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, and the subsidising of local expenditure from the 
national exchequer by a system oi grants In aid similar 
to those made in connection with compulsory education. 
Other changes, posnbly some changes in area of 
administration, alv* appear to be required, though this 
is a very controverual point. 
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Publicity maitcrt in connection with library service at 
the present time cannot usefully be made national in 
scope beyond the limits of requiring the establishment 
of a minimum standard everywhere, and whatever may 
be done in this direction will be a fitting task for the 
Library Assodadon, which is being pressed from many 
directions to appdnt a public relations officer and to con¬ 
duct national puUicity. It would be a task similar in 
many ways to that carried out by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust in the ! 920'$, which was so successful in 
obtaining the approval of county councils for the cstab- 
lishment of county libraries; but in many respects the task 
should now be easier, because the work of libraries has 
grown ctmtiderably ante 1920, and thousands who 
before that date made no use of the public lil^^ry 
service, often because none was available, now use it 
regularly. National publicity should begin by pointing 
out the poverty of many services, often due to the low 
rateable value of the places concerned, and the need for 
new legislation to overcooie this fundamental difficulty. 
It might, at the same time, draw attention to the wce'k 
of the National Central library, and the Regional 
Library Bureaux, and the service they are doing In 
arranging the interdending of botAs between libraries for 
the benefit of readers all over the country. 

Local publicity need not in any way clash with 
national publicity; indeed, the two should be comple¬ 
mentary to each other; but, as already pointed out, a 
prerequisite of local pubhriiy is the existence of a good 
service that makes no claim to being aHe to do what, 
in fact, it cannot do. To distribute posters and handbills 
saying, “The Pul^c Library exists for the Public 
Service,” without being able to produce what the public 
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ask for is stupid; and equally stupid it is to make wide' 
spread claims such as» “ You want the best books—we 
have them,*’ unless it is quite certain that such Is the 
case. 

Effective publicity is not to be found in such cni<kt)es, 
though posters, suitably worded, may be used with good 
effect. Other methods include the use of the press, 
leaflets, bulletins or ma|;azme8, dis^^ays, exhibitions and, 
in the larger libraries, conducted tours. Each of these 
has its own i^ace, and the able publicist will use all of 
them. 

Posters may be used alc^ie or as an integrated part 
of book displays. Used alone they may draw attention 
to particular activities—the holding of lectures or 
discussion groups, the opening of a new library or 
department or activity—a new branch library, for 
example, or a special department devoted to the fine 
arts, or a gramo^c«ie club. Where posters of this kind 
are used, they should be deseed by a poster artist, and 
not left to the casual attentiem of a joblwg printer; 
what is possible in this re^ct has been ably demon¬ 
strated the Central Office of Information and the 
Arts Council. 

Local newspapers are probably the best means of 
publicity for libraries, and most of them are very ready 
to help. Editors know that many of their readeis use 
the libraries and are interested in any new developments, 
which am treated as local news, e.g. gifts to the library, 
exhibitions being held, notable purchases, unusual 
enquiries ^wered, and often, when information, par- 
dcuUrly on local historic^ matters, is supplied to the 
newspaper for its own purpeaea, acknowledgment of this 
is given. 
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Leaflets are produced by libraries in great variety, 
and a national effort of this kind is now conducted by 
the Library Association through its Publications Com* 
mittee. The great advantage of the leaflet is that it is 
smaU in sise and easily comprehended, and its chief 
requirements are that it should deal with Its subject in 
a way likely to attract the immediate mterest of all who 
handle it, and that it should be good typog;ra|^ically. 
Many libraries use this form of puUicity to draw atten¬ 
tion to recent additions to the stock; others to bring to 
notice interesting books which appear to have missed the 
attention they d^erve; others again to link the book- 
stock to local or national events. The artist in typography 
can render good service here by giving advice on type 
to be used and general layout. 

An extended form of publicity of the leaflet type is 
the publication of a periodical library journal or buUctin; 
and as to the production oS these, the same need fcf 
good style of printing and general layout applies as with 
leaflets. Bulletins vary in kind. Some consist entirely 
of dasafied lists of additions to the library; others 
combine this with short articles, either topical or local 
in subject; some deal only incidentally with additions 
to the library, but give much space to spedal subj^ 
matter concerned with the bookstock, cither in narrative 
or bdbliograjAical form. They vary greatly in siisc, also, 
from smaQ pamphlets of a dozen pages to quartos of a 
hundred or more pages. 

Forms of publidty outlined to this point arc mainly 
concerned with prirjt, but exhibitions and personal visits 
of members of the staff to give talks on the work of the 
library arc equally valuable. Exhibitions may be held 
either in the libraries or elsewhere, as at conferences or 
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conventions. They require, in all cases, v«y special care 
in Cheir compotidon and mounting:. It U a feature of 
many of the recently built libraries to have display 
windows either fadnjg: the street as shop windows do, or 
in the entrance hall. These dis|;Jay windows and«well 
designed cases can be used wth good effect to draw 
attention to a changing series of books. The layout is 
important, and use should be made of stands and steps 
and of caicfuUy fitted strip lighting. The technique so 
well devd<^«d in many museums may be studied with 
much profit by aU who are conridering this method of 
publicity, as may that of many of the larger general 
stores. In arranging the material of such exhibitions, 
a very important feature is the labelling of the objects 
cOT)prised in them. Hand lettering is best, but this 
should be attempted only by those who are properly 
instructed in the art of lettcrii^. A special form (rf 
typewriter, which types block capitals about four times 
as large as the ordinary typewriter lettere, is ised in 
some libraries and museums. In addition to the small 
labels describing the different objects, it is sometimes 
posible to add showcards giving general information 
in connection with the exhibition, and good use can be 
made in these of carefully contrasted colours of ink and 
water-colour 

Exhibitions outride the library are sometimes held at 
general exhiHtions in town or village, such as gardening 
exhibitions, or those organised as part of annual con¬ 
ferences of variolas bodies. In this case, it is better to 
pUn the hbrary display in relatitm to the general subject 
matter cd the larger exhibition which it is to form a 
part, rather than to have a stereotyped li1»ary exhibiticA 
of general interest. 
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Conducted tours of the Ubraiy and ka various depart¬ 
ments are a most useful method of introducing’the service. 
In some towns, a regular practice is made of bringing 
parties of boys and g^Is about to leave schoed to be 
shown round the library, and to have the various pans— 
the classification scheme, the catalogue, the reference 
library, etc,-—described to them by a member of the 
staff. Occasionally a local society will ask for a similar 
demonstration, and all appilcacions of this kind should 
be welctHned. 

Invitations are often received by librarians from local 
societies and clubs to address the members on the 
contents and use of the library, or on some litttary topic. 
This is useful work, but it should be shared by the whole 
of the senior staff. 

But the best publldty of all is the building up and 
maintaining of a high standard of public service to all 
who come to the library and make use of it. Often this 
is taken for granted, and the staff are left in ignorance 
whether their services have been appreciated or not; but 
occaaonalJy letteia of ccnunendaUoa come, and these, 
equally with canplaints when they are made, should be 
passed on to the pereons concerned. If the service is 
alive to all opportunities that may present ihemsclvcs, 
comment will surely come, good and bad; if there is no 
expres»<m of opinion to be heard, there is good reason 
to suspect the apathy which comes from indiffereoce. 
When library service touches the lives of people in any 
rignificant way, they arc sure to talk about it to clirir 
friends and assodates, many ctf whom will in turn test 
its value to their own proWems or questions. And the 
woik of a well-managed lilnary can touch a great variety 
of interests—the buancss fiim with a need for informa* 
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tion on some trading point concerned with home or 
foreign markets, or of a piece of iransladon from a 
foreign language, or the address of another bu^es 
linn; the historical society with a map or manuscript 
that needs fitting into its context or environment; * the 
sdentific sodety that needs puUicity for its meetings or 
a home for iu archives; the research worker with a 
project connected with the industrial or historical 
development of the locality. These, and many other 
oppoituniiitt for service present themselves, and their 
satisfactory treatment is sure of mention and will lead to 
other opportunities. 

Publicity in libraries, then, is both special and graeral: 
special, as directed to the advertisement of different 
services and resources, mainly by printed poster, bulletin 
or leaflet; general, in that all the services of all the 
departments are public services which will be open to 
di^usaon, comment and criticism. It is important 
because of its potential effect on the attitude generally 
adopted towards the local library, which, in turn, will 
influence the support it receives both for upkeep and 
work- In all the plans that may be adopted, the highest 
possible standard should be set, and the co-opcradon of 
the whole of the staff should be ensured. Plans should 
be preceded by discussion, and ideas, whether adopted 
or not, and from wherever they may be received, should 
be fully carefully considered. Most library staffs 
have one or two members who have sperial talent for 
display or artistry, and their talent should be utilised. 
When such talent is not availaUe on the staff—and, 
indeed, even when it is—the co-operatioa oi the local 
school of art shoifid be sought, and particulariy if 
there IS a school Of typography. Some libraries employ 
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ccsnmerdal artists for special wori, and this is likely to 
become more common. Expenditure in this way b 
usually money well spent. 

Ab^ all, it is better to do little and to do it well than 
to attempt much and only achieve the bad or even the 
indifferent. 

Particular attention should be given by the student of 
library publicity to the work of Dr. E. A. Savage, whose 
bo^, A Manual Book Classificalion, and Display, has 
much in it that touches (his subject which i« both wise 
and well-tested. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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The Library Association id a professional association 
with a royal charter, which g^ves it some legal privileges 
(including perpetual successica, and the monopoly of 
certain macten connected with the profesuon of 
Ubrarianship as practised in the British Isles), and lays on 
it certain <i>l^tions. The royal charter was granted 
on 17th February, idp8, but the Association came into 
being as the Library Assoriatica of the United Kingdom 
at an iDtemation^ conference of librarians held io 
London in October, 1877. The first meeting of its 
Coundi or governing body was held in February, 1878. 
During the twenty years that passed between the forma¬ 
tion of the Assod&doti and the successful ap|dicati<xi 
for a royal charter, at council meetings, general meetings 
of members and the annual conference, the way was 
paved for the work and influence of the Association as 
it is to-day. Committees of the Council were set up to 
advise on codes of cataloguing rules, on tize notation of 
books, on statistics, and on the training of librarians. 
The forerunners of the Uhrary Association Record^ 
Monthly H&tes, T he Library Ckronide and The Library 
—ran their course. The annual conference, an impor¬ 
tant occarion from the beginning, met at important 
centres all over the kingdmn, including Oxford, Man¬ 
chester, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Idvcrpool, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Dublin and Nottingham. From 1882, plans 
were being laid to influence the adoptira of a much 
needed cemsolidadng Act of Parliament, though this was 

jSo 
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10 lake ten years to matare; and plans for training of 
librarians, be^nning in 188O5 led to tbc first lila’ary 
Assodatios examination in i885> and to the holding of 
summer schoeJs from 1893 onwards. 

Xhe way was thus paved for the status of incorpora¬ 
tion, and for the great influence on library affairs in 
Great Britain which the Association now possesses. The 
charter itself sets forth the aims and objects of the work 
<rf the Assodation, which include the following: 

To unite all peraons er^ged or interested in library 
work, by holding omfcrcnces and meetings for the 
discussion of bibliogmpJiical quesUons and matters 
affecting libraries or thdr reguUtionor management 
or otherwise; 

To promote the better administration of hbranes; 

To promote whatever may tend to the improve¬ 
ment of the position and the qualifications of 

librarians; . 

To watch any legislation affecting pubhc bbranea, 
and to asist in the promotion of such further legisla¬ 
tion as may be conadered necessary for the reguladon 
and management or extention of public libraries; 

To pranote and encourage bibDog:raphicsl study 

and research; . , t 

To collect, collate and publish (m the form ol 
Transactions, Journals or otherwise) infonnation of 
service or interest to the Fellows and memlws of the 
AsodatioD, or for the promotion of the objects of the 

Corporation; ,j 

To form, collect and majntam a Library ano 

Museum; 

To hold examinations in Hbrarianship and to issue 
certificates of efficiency; 
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To do all such lawful chmgs as are incidcotal or 
conducive to tbe attainment of the above objects. 
The affairs of tbe Association are carried out by an 
elected Council and a salaried staff, working in the usual 
English method through committees which divide- the 
work into four broad groups: 

t. To arrange a fonim for tbe discussion of ail 
matters relating to l^raries, their oiganisa- 
tkn and their administration; 

7 . To organise the professional education of 
Ubrariana, their examination and their 
registration; 

3. To institute and influence research on all matters 

concerned vrith librariansbip; 

4. To conduct the general and domestic affairs of 

the Association. 

The first of these objects, to arrange a forum for 
discussion, is provided for by the Annual Conference, 
regional and sectional conferences, and meetings of 
branches and sections. Branches of the Association have 
been formed in most of the regional areas, e.g. the North 
Midland Branch, which embraces the counties of Derby, 
Leicester, lincoln, Northampton and Nottingham; and 
secdons have been foimed to deal with specialist 
interests, e.g. the Univemty and Research Section. 
Branches and Sectitms meet at intervals during each year 
to hear addresses and to h<^ discussions on matters con¬ 
nected with librariansbip that are either local or national 
in scope, and they are financed by the parent body to 
which, as they derire, they can make representations; 
and, on* the other hand, when the parent body desires to 
have any matter widely discussed, e.g. its post-war 
proposals, it re^^uests Branches and Sections to arrange 
such discussions. A weakness in the organisation is that, 
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tliough Sections have direct representation on the 
Council of the Library Association^ Branches do not, and 
many hope that tlus weakness will be eliminated in the 
near future. 

second object, to organise professional education, 
conduct examinations, and keep a register of chartered 
librarians, is carried out by two standing committees of 
the Counc 3 , the Education Committee and the Member¬ 
ship Committee. The Education Committee plans the 
syilabua of exarxiinadons, appoints examiners and 
assessors, and deals with questions of exemption, 
arranges centres for examinations, and decides on any 
matters connected with syUabus or examinations raised 
in correspondence with the Secretary. The Education 
Committee is not directly concerned with teaching, 
which is carried out by University College, London, by 
technical colleges and schools, and, through corresp<m> 
dence couises, by the Aasodadon of Asristant Librarians. 
Since 1946, there have been some half-dozen full time 
schools of Ubrananship at technical colleges in England 
and Scotland, ceachhig mainly for the Registratior» 
examination. Other tcdinical colleges conduct evening 
classes, attended by assistants in full time employment. 

One of the conditions of registration, after passing Che 
requidte examinations in librarianship, 1$ soviet in a 
library approved by the library Association, and both 
registratiem of librarians and approval of libraries for 
this purpose are carried out by the Membership Com¬ 
mittee. 

The third main object of the work of the Association, 
to institute research projects, is carried out by the 
Aasodatjon^s Research Committee. Its work at the 
prp gept time might suitably include enquiries into tbe 
use of micrerfUm in library work, or <hi decay and 
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preservatim d Uathtr used in bookbmding, or on the 
compiJation and use of stadsUcs. There is no Limit to its 
field of activities, and there needs to be dose association 
between this work and the enquiry department of the 
Association—a branch of the Associati<A*s own lilmry 
work. 

General and dcmiestic affavs centre in the cAcers of 
the Association and the woik of the Secretary and the 
saJaned staff. They indude the voluminous correspon¬ 
dence with members and othcrt, the office preparatic® 
for mcciiags of Council and committees, for conferences, 
examinations, and a multitude of miscellaneous aifairt. 
With a membership of some 5,000, the work of the 
different departments has become so heavy that the time 
has arrived to sectionahse it, placing each section under 
a rcspon^ble departmental head, under the general 
supervidon of the Secretary. 

The Library Association has advanced from small 
beginnings and vduntajy officers to a com^dicated 
organisation with a yearly expenditure of some £35,000. 
Its influence in library affairs is condderable and 
mcreasing. It has done much to improve the status of 
libraiians, which, in turn, has led to great improvements 
in library work all over the country. It has negotiated 
an agreement with puldisheis and bookseUers that 
enables bodes to be bought by libraries at a discount not 
allowed to ordinary purchasers. It has advised many 
library authorities on the develo^ent and improvement 
of their service; and it maintains contact with other 
bodies interested in the wo^ of librarianihip throughout 
the wodd. Its own publicadons are authoritative, and 
increaang In numbers, and its work as a whole receives 
the encouragement and suppMl of libraries and librarians 
generally. 
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